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NEED RAILWAY TRAVELLERS BE 
SMASHED ? 


Posststy, N. or M., you never have in- 
vented anything ; possibly you are the fortu- 
nate, or it may be unfortunate, originator of 
some bright mechanical idea. We will adopt 
the latter possibility, and, for the sake of 
some precision, we will state the exact nature 


of the idea which it has been your good or | 


evil fortune to work out. 
You have invented a small apparatus, which 
you design to fix by the side of a locomotive ; 


and this apparatus, which is very simple, you | 


adapt to a system of railway signals: so con- 
trived, that before every station, junction, or 
siding, if “ caution” be required, your appa- 
ratus blows a loud alarum on a whistle ; and, 
if “danger” be signalled, it shuts off the 
steam, reverses the engine, and puts on the 
break. All this it does in perfect independ- 
ence of the engine-driver, if it should happen 
that this functionary has not seen the signal. 

Your machine not only does this; but, 
whereas a self-acting apparatus might lead 
engine-drivers to relax in vigilance, and it is 
always the driver’s duty when the signal can 
be seen to obey its warning before machinery 
can take the acts of obedience out of his 
hands, your machine is made to be a tell-tale, 
and records imexorably all the duty it has 
done. ‘This, N. or M., is your invention; don’t 
deny it ; if it be not yours, it will belong to 
some one else, and for our present purpose, 
that is altogether the same thing. 

You have made a hobby of this your inven- 
tion ; you have improved upon and matured 
it, increasing at the same time its power and 
its simplicity. You have contrived so that if 
a truck be moved from a siding to a main line, 
the danger signal is inevitably set, that a rail- 
way train cannot pass without setting the 
danger signal as it passes, leaving the guard 
only responsible for the time which he shall 
suffer to elapse beforehe indicates “ All Right” 
to its successor, You have your apparatus so 
contrived, that any breakage of the signal wire 
can only cause the telegraph to blazon “dan- 
ger.” Your whole contrivance for the loco- 
motive and the stations is so simple, that only 
breakage of material can put it out of order ; 
you have no wheels, or delicate and complex 
work ; you effect all by the action on each 


other of a few levers, and by a small double- 





inclined plane upon the line of road. Every 
man who examines its construction pronounces 
immediately that the device is efiective, and 
up to this date you have put it to the test of 
experiment more than a thousand times, and it 
has not failed in a single instance. You think 
you have invented, therefore, an apparatus 
which will completely strike out of existence 
the most dangerous and frequent class of 
railway accidents, rendering those points 
along a line which now are the most danger- 
ous—sidings, stations, and junctions—the 
points at which an accident will be least 
likely to occur. 

Having invented this apparatus, which you 
believe to be “a great boon to the public,” 
you wish to get it patronised by Railway 
Companies. Its expense to them will not be 
great—about twenty to twenty-five pounds 
per engine—an outlay less than the average 
amount lost by the preventible crashing and 
smashing of the railway property. For the 
sake of the public, you desire this thing of 
yours to be adopted on the railway lines ; and 
not a little for your sake too. You never 
were rich, and now you are much poorer than 
you might have been, had you not been 
afflicted with this hobby. Your invention 
has swallowed up your time for the last five 
years, and has swallowed up your money. 
You have taken patents out, and Deputy Chaff 
Wax and Company have taken what your 
butcher and your baker want. The founder 
who makes your little machines has had 
money which you have been wanting sadly 
for your tailor. You are an obscure man ; 
you have no powerful friend to take you 
by your hand, and introduce you to the 
public. You are also somewhat of a dis- 
appointed man. You walk about with your 
unrecognised idea, which eats your bread and 
cheese, instead of putting meat and wine into 
your cupboard—you walk about, indignant at 
the cold behaviour of society. You have read 
up, and can cite at will, the histories of all the 
great inventors who have died in poverty, and 
have left their devices, and designs, and know- 
ledge, which they could not take into the 
grave, to be a source of property to others, 
who come after them. You are fast losing 
your pristine faith in the power of human 
energy; having yourself been energetic for 
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five years in vain; and you begin to doubt) 


the genial goodness that you once believed to 
form an element in human nature ; for has not 
society been deaf as an adder for five years to 
the valuable offer you have made? Your 
voice, no doubt, has been extremely faint be- 
neath the common din of life, because you live 
in an obscure corner of the world, and can 
make no sound above a whisper. But you 
cal] it hard, and think there ought to be 
society of men established, in this country—at 
any rate, for the express purpose of seeking 
out obscure men who possess ideas, and of 
listening about for valuable whispers. 

You hope we are not jesting at a fact which 
you consider very serious. You should like 
us to know something of your struggles and 
rebuffs as an inventor. Small as your voice 
is, you knew the need of energy in this life, 
and have used it to the utmost. 

You wrote to the Prime Minister, who 
answered that he knew nothing of engineer- 
ing, and could not give an opinion on your 
scheme ; but bade you understand that, good 
or bad, it never could receive assistance from 
the Government. 

You visited a nobleman from whose well- 
known benevolence you cherished hopes of 
aid. He told you that, with the best wishes 
to assist all men, he had not the power; and 
that in his own path of life he had five times 
as many calls for aid as he could duly answer : 
that he must confine his support, therefore, 
to those schemes which he was most qualified 


to understand. 
You called upon the noble Earl of Dust- 
hole, who was said to be not over-wise, but to 


have a decided genius for mechanics. You 
obtained an introduction ; he was overjoyed 
to see you; you laid out your drawings, and 
began your explanation. At your thirty- 
seventh word the noble Earl fell’ back in his 
chair. You never saw a man who tumbled 
into sleep so suddenly. You ceased your 
explanation, and you dared not shake your 
noble patron; what should you do? You 
poked your finger at his parrot, and excited 
that bird. But the noble Earl snored on. 
You groped, since it was dusk now, to the 
kitchen, summoning candles ; for the bell was 
broken. The arrival of the light aroused 
your noble friend, who resumed his attentive 
attitude with, 

“You were saying’ ? 

You went on. fie asked for more ocular 
information. You had only a little pamphlet, 
which you called your little book. “ Books!” 
said the noble Ear!, “I’m overdone with books. 
Youve no conception how much I’m obliged 
to read!” You pulled your pamphlet out. 
“ Ah, well!” said your patron, “it’s a little 
one, isn’t it? Well, now, I really think I’ll 
read.” He drew a candle to him, and read 
your own pamphlet to you, intermixed with 
ejaculations of applause. When he had done, 
he said, “ Good—very good ; your plan is ex- 
cellent. Let me see, you mentioned some- 
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[Conducted by 
thing about a lever. By-the-by, what is a 
lever? Isn’t it a thing that lifts?” You left 
the mechanical Earl, and you placed no more 
hope in noble patronage. 

As for the engineers, you, a mere amateur, 
a hobby-rider from the outer world—what 
welcome should you get on their domain? 
But you laboured hard to find a railway 
engineer who would consent to recommend 
your device for trial on his line. 

Obtaining an introduction, you left your 
drawings with the celebrated Mr. Deaf re- 
questing leave to call for his opinion and his 
aid, if he thought fit to give it, in a few days, 
You called in a few d: ays upon that famous 
engineer, who, upon seeing you, said, “O yes, 
you come about your drawings? I have looked 
at them—a plan for effecting communication 
between guard and driver ”» You begged 
his pardon, and explained how your scheme 
was designed, in case of fogs or inattention, 
for the mechanical prevention of collisions, 
“Collisions!” cried the railway engineer. 
“Sir, there never are collisions. It is all a 
phantom of the public’s. I don’t mean to 
boast in telling you how many miles of line 
are under my care ; now, sir, there never has 
been a collision on any of my lines.” So Mr. 
Deaf, who had no ear for newspaper reports, 
and ignored inquests, bowed you out. 

You were introduced, in the next place, to 
Mr. Dumb, a twin celebrity—a very high 
authority—who, with constrained politeness, 
heard your case and examined your plans, 
“ Well, sir,” he told you very frankly, “ your 
apparatus is effective. It would prevent 
collisions."-—You triumphed and expressed 
your joy at that, hinting that Mr. Deaf had 
thrown cold water on you. “Well, what 
did Deaf say ?”—*O! he said there never 
were collisions,”’—* He is quite right ; I quite 
agree with Mr. Deaf. Besides, if your in- 
vention were wanted, it’s not good. Look! 
there is a rod uncovered which would not 
work in a snow-storm.” You txplained that 
this rod was uncovered only in the working 
plan, and not in the reality. Finally, Mr. 
Dumb promised that you might have your 
invention tried on his line, if you brought an 
engineer’s certificate of its success elsewhere. 
You went away in hope; but when you next 
called upon Mr. Dumb for the redemption of 
his promise, alas for you! he had retired 
from railway business. 

You called upon a railway potentate, who 
told you that his lines were all level, all straight, 
and all innocent of accidents, and gave you to 
understand that you were a mischievous 
person, with your cry about collision ; a sort 
of scarecrow to frighten travellers from 
ailways. 

In short, you called upon all manner of 
engineers ; wrote to all manner of directors. 
You found engineers in general opposed to you 
as a quack, aud combining g,as wild herds often 
combine, to keep out an unrecognised animal ; 
you felt that this was a habit not peculiar to 




















Charles Dickens. | 
engineers. You found also that engineers 
shrunk visibly from all patronage that implied 
recommendation to the directors of additional 
expense. You found the reputation of a rail- 
way engineer with his board, to depend 
very much on his economy of management, 
and that to recommend additional expense of 
only twenty or thirty pounds upon each loco- 
motive, would be to put a black cross against 
his own name in the board-room. Thus, 
when you once really got leave to put your 
apparatus to a test upon one line, you heard 
that the engineer was pre-determined, in any 
event, not to recommend you, and you ab- 
stained from using, therefore, his permission 
to experiment. One engineer responded to 
your urgent putting forth of human life as an 
off-set to expense: “ Life! now, you talk con- 
tinually about life. Go to an Assurance 
office, and they will tell you what a few lives 
are worth. Not much.” 

You find that, on one or two lines, the 
principle of economy is so distinctly made 
paramount, that the line is farmed to its 
manager, whose salary depends upon his 
keeping down the cost of stock below a 
certain maximum. Such managers imme- 
diately say to you, “Granted, your plan is 
good ; if I adopt it, it will cause immediate 
diminution in my income.” 

So you find that with all these difficulties 
to encounter, at the end of five years’ battling 
your position with the railway public is pretty 
much where it was when you began. Strong 
influences oppose a rock against vou, in addi- 
tion to the general idea on the part of directors 
and others, that to make experiments upon 
tle preventibility of collisions would be to 
persuade the public that collisions do occur,— 
an asserted fact which they pronounce to be 
a myth. 

Meanwhile, you have embarked everything 
in your invention ; you know it is a true 
one, and you know that you deserve success. 
What will you do? We should say, cer- 
tainly, that when you found your affairs in 
this position, you should come forward and 
appeal to us, and those about us who are 
travellers. If engineers and directors know 
nothing about collisions upon railways, 
travellers do; and you may be very well 
assured that, if travellers come to perceive 
that there is an invention lying stifled which 
bids fair to be a real protection to their lives, 
they, the said travellers, form a sufficiently 
important part of the public to compel rail- 
way managers to give fair-play and an honest 
trial to an experiment for v.hich you make 
out a sufficient primd facie case. 

Perhaps, M. or N., the above account 
of your proceedings is entirely fabulous, a 
cunningly devised narrative hatched up for 
the occasion, because we are about—as repre- 
senting a portion of the travelling public—to 
express our unscientific opinion of an inven- 
tion intended to prevent accidents by railway, 
very similar to that which we have imagined 
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as the product of your ingenuity. You may 
give, then, to the preceding narrative what- 
ever character you please; the narrative 
which follows, you will have the kindness to 
accept as true, upon our testimony. 

On a sunny day during the present autumn, 
that is to say, on the farewell day of our old 
friend October, who walked out of the year 
1851 with a good-humoured smile upon his 
face, there were mysterious doings upon the 
line of railway running between the Eastern 
Counties Station and North Woolwich. 
Rustics who happened, shortly after mid-day, 
to be wandering beside that line where it 
passes over a spot called the Coke Ovens, not 
far from the Barking road, were strangely 
puzzled by the spectacle of what might be a 
wild steam-engine, tearing up and down the 
line, and shrieking frequently. This wild 
horse of the railways appeared to be the 
victim of a party of gentlemen scattered over 
the line, who were intently occupied about the 
taming of the animal. Running to some 
distance, it would presently return, and at a 
certain point would set up a wild shriek when 
it felt the tamer’s check, and running on a 
little way, still more and more slowly, it 
would very soon come to a stop. Then many 
gentlemen would mount the creature’s back, 
and back it went, and the same thing was re- 
peated—at the same place the same shriek, 
and once again the stoppage. All this wild 
work resulted from the fact that certain 
gentlemen had been attracted to the spot to 


witness a few experiments with a contrivance - 


for the mechanical prevention of some of the 
chief causes of railway accident. 

This contrivance is the patented invention 
of a Mr. C. F. Whitworth. It had been tested 
for months, fifteen or twenty times a day, upon 
a small private line of rail belonging to the 
Butterley Company, the manufacturers of the 
apparatus, and on this little line at Codnor 
Park, it had not failed in one out of more than 
a thousand trials—it had not failed once. 

What is the apparatus? Come and see. 
Our locomotive has not yet arrived : we have 
been dropped upon the line by the last ordi- 
nary train, and here we are at the Coke 
Ovens, wandering about upon the rails. 

Here is a siding to be guarded. Elsewhere 
there might be a junction, or a station, ora 
tunnel ; here it is asiding. It is only at these 
weak points, of course, that it is proposed to 
shield the railway with defensive armour. 
That these are really the weak points, can be 
made manifest by reference to the Railway 
Commissioners’ Report for 1850. During 
that year there were in England thirty- 
three serious collisicns, and of these— 


23 occurred at stations. 
junctions. 
level crossings. 
in a tunnel. 
at distant places unprotected by 
{ signal post or guard, * 
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Very well. The point protected here at 
“Coke Ovens” happens to be a siding, and 
we now stand, if you please, at the protected 
point. Three hundred yards distant from it, 
or it may be five hundred yards, there is | 
erected the signal post, on one side of the line. | 
The telegraph is worked by a lever at this 
point where the rails join, and the lever is so 
contrived that, when set at “All right,” it} 
acts as a lock which keeps the two sets of rails | 
apart from one another. To unite the rails, 
for the purpose of moving a truck or any- 
thing else, out of the siding here to the main 
line, it is necessary so to move the lever as to 
set the telegraph to “Danger ;” leaving the 
after signal of “ All Right,” an act of discretion 
in the guard, but not leaving it possible for | 
him to omit the immediate sign of peril.! 
Furthermore, the levers and weights con-| 
nected with the telegraph are so arranged, | 
that “ All Right” is a constrained position, to 
which the lever at the siding has to be pulled 
and set, and that if any accident should occur | 
to the wires, the telegraph would relapse at 
once to “Danger.” So that, while such 
an accident might for a few minutes delay a 
train, by causing the driver to shut off his} 
steam, it could not possibly imperil life. The 
whole signal apparatus is so thoroughly | 
simple, however, that it is no more likely to 
get out of order, than a kettle-bottom is likely | 
to wear into a cullender; there is nothing | 
to look at but the wear and tear of the 
material. 

Now we will walk towards the signal post. 
‘Near it, we see fixed beside the raila Fittle | 
spring. Upon this spring every train, without 
exception, presses as it goes by, and the pres- 
sure instantly sets on the telegraph the 
“danger” signal. Thus, a train takes out of | 
fallible hands the warning to expresses and 
others not to run in upon it, and the “danger ” 
signal so set, remains fixed for so many 
minutes as it is thought fit and safe should} 
be the smallest intervening time between the | 
passage of two trains over one spot. The 
signal man restores “ All Right,” when it is 
proper that he should do so. 

Now we have passed the signal post, and 
are continuing our walk along the line to- 
wards the locomotive, which is just in sight, 
steaming to meet us. About one hundred 
yards beyond the telegraph, our attention is 
called to a couple of double wedges, or double 
inclined planes, placed side by side, which 
play up and down out of a little hollow 
close beside tH® protected line of rail. ‘These 
little wedges, when the telegraph is fixed at 
“ All Right,” are, by the same act, both de- 
pressed ; they duck their heads together. 
But at the sign of “caution,” one of them bobs 
up; and they both bob up at the sign of 
“danger.” 

There is the locomotive stopping for us; 
we will go and look, in the next place, at 
that. To one side of it, is attached a little 
apphratus in a box, not unlike a folded 
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(Conducted by 
carriage-step, and scarcely larger. Two little 
triggers hang down from it to within a little 
distance from the ground. One of these 
triggers, we should say, the steam being shut 
off, does not hang down, but tucks itself 
back like a crane’s leg. When the engine is 
in motion, the steam being on, this leg drops, 
and the two legs hang down. When the 
driver, however, shuts off his steam, one leg 
is immediately tucked away. Now these two 
legs or triggers are connected with an ex- 
tremely simple series of rods and levers, and 
they are caleulated to run over the two little 
wedges which we just now examined. One 
little wedge being up, touches the key, or leg, 
or trigger of “caution,” as the train passes, and 
the striking of that key lets loose a volume of 
steam through a whistle, loud enough to 
startle up the sleepiest of engine-drivers, 
The other little wedge being up, touches 
the key of “danger ;” but, mind! a trigger 
ought not to have been touched. Fog 
hail, or other causes, may have prevented 
the driver from perceiving, in good time, the 
warning on the telegraph ; if he has seen it, 
he shuts off the steam before he gets near 
the little wedge, and as he shuts the steam off, 
up goes the little “danger” leg, and rides un- 
touched over its wedge, while the “caution” 
wedge, which is always up in company with 
“danger,” sets only the whistle going. If, how- 
ever, it should happen that the driver has 
neglected to shut off his steam, the “danger” 
key remains down and is struck ; immediately 
a lever rolls over untouched by the driver’s 
hand, the engine is reversed, the steam shut 
off, and the break is put upon the wheels, At 
the same time a hand moves upon a dial, and 
records that it was not to the driver, but 
to the safety apparatus, that the stoppage of 
the train was due. 

A plan had once been tried for the mecha- 
nical sounding of a “caution” whistle by means 
of a trigger ; but the trigger not being made 
to glide up an inclined plane, but to strike 
upon an abrupt obstruction, generally either 
snapped off, or kicked the obstacle before it 
on the line of rail. 

We now station ourselves beside the little 
wedges, set the “danger” signal, and bid the 
locomotive rush at it, steam on. Instantly, as 
it touches the appointed spot, the whistle 
sounds, the pace begins to slacken, and before 
the engine reaches the protected siding, it is 
still standing upon the line. We run the 
engine back, and mount into the tender. We 
watch the handle, which is to move untouched 
by human hands. We whiz through the cold 
October air; a deafening shriek, a rush of 
steam, and the rolling over of the handle, 
startle us; the whistle is indefatigable ; but 
the engine seems fatigued, and very shortly 
we are brought to a dead stop. 

This experiment was repeated and modi- 
fied, the result being at all times a complete 
success. Having since that day looked over 
the drawings and the working plans, we feel 
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A ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


satisfied that the apparatus is effective, and| Austria on an exceedingly wild night in 


open to few chances of derangement. 


It| September. Now and then, I was obliged to 


is, of course, not an invention to make|steady myself by planting my staff in the 


vigilance unnecessary ; 


all careful drivers, and an inexorable tell- 
tale, riding with the negligent. In ninety- 
nine cases it would not be necessary; in 
the hundredth it would be the saviour of 
life and property. It would need being 
put in action once a day, to set the index 
every morning as the locomotive leaves the 
station, and to maintain a constant certainty 
that it remains in working order. It would 
cost, including signal apparatus fixed upon 
the line, from twenty to thirty pounds per 
engine. Less complete forms of the appa- 
ratus would cost less, We may add, that 
a portable wedge, screwed on the line of rail 
at any point, will secure the stoppage of a 
train, apart from signal apparatus. 

All that we have to say by way of com- 
ment on the matter is, that we, as travellers, 
having found out the existence of an inven- 
tion which promises to lessen our risk of life 
and limb on railway lines, expect that this 
invention shall be fairly tested by the railway 
companies, and properly adopted if found 
good, Small as the risk of railway travelling 
may be, it ought to be much smaller; the 
occurrence of a preventible accident is, in 
plain words, a crime on the part of those who 
could have prevented it and did not. If Mr. 
Whitworth’s plan be good, no Board of 
Directors ought to fear the small expense 
attendant upon its adoption. The money lost 
by calamities on a line, if put against this 
outlay, may seem something less ; we do not 
know how that may be. But, may we be 
allowed to hint, that the loss of credit which 
follows upon every casualty, is, perhaps, also to 
be considered ; and that the more or less of 
public confidence may not. be inoperative on 
the value of a railway share ? 
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BENIGHTED, 


TRAVEL on foot in a dark night through 
a mountain-pass, is not made pleasant by a 
sweeping wind, which dashes rain into the 
face by the pailful. The most powerful 
emotion excited in the human breast under 
such circumstances, is a pining after shelter, 
though it were but the shelter of a charcoal- 
burner’s hut ; and an inn then seems to be an 
institution too completely blissful to be calmly 
thought abovt as something actual and near. 
With my hat well pressed over my forehead 
to defy the wind ; with my clothes containing 
a much larger quantity of water than of cloth, 
leather, or frieze; with my succulent boots 
treading monotonously through the marsh of 
the footpath, over which I could just make 
out the lowering shadow of the fir-forest, I 
plashed along through a mountain-pass in 


on the contrary, it| mud, and standing still with my back to the 
would be a testimonial to the prudence of| gale for afew minutes, 


Then, on I went, with 
heavy measured tread, counting my steps to 
wile away the time, miscounting them, and 


judiciously beginning a new calculation. 


Battle through trouble, and the haven or 
rest will be reached at last! Push on through 
the darkest night, and at length you will find 
aninn. I found, thus, the Inn of the Pass, 
its windows all quite dark ; the house had 
shut its eyes and gone to sleep for the night ; 
but then it might be easily awakened. The 
wooden door, as usual, was wide open, but the 
real door of these mountain hostelries, which 
keeps intruders out, is not composed of wood, 
but of an immense quantity of bark—and bite, 
too, possibly. The light slumbers of the 
dog having been broken by my footfall, I 
waited patiently until his wrath should have 
properly fulfilled the uses of a bell and 
knocker. Barking and howling on the dog’s 
part being, however, the accustomed lullaby 
of the inmates of the hostelry, the inn con- 
tinued to sleep soundly. I could not enter 
without losing some portion of my legs, and 
therefore proceeded to shout patiently in 
chorus with the dog, to throw pebbles against 
windows, and at length, when I was quite 
hoarse, to stand quiet in the rain, 


*“ Uncomplaining, hoping, til] 
Clinked the lattice bar,” 


and a loud “ Who’s there?” rewarded the 
exertions of myself and my brother chorister. 

The dog, satisfied with sounds of expla- 
nation, accosted me thereafter with a con- 
ciliatory growl, and when I groped my way 
into the dark room, and stretched myself 
upon a bench over which I had previously 
tumbled, he resumed his slumbers near my 
feet. Mine host, entering with a rude oil- 
lamp, looked at me curiously and disappeared, 
leaving me in the dark without a syllable of 
consolation. A swarm of flies, whose night’s 
rest I had broken, hummed and buzzed about 
me, and I began dreamily to speculate upon 
the probable result of sleeping in wet clothes 
upon a board, and to wonder whether I should 
not feel less draught if I removed my quarters 
to the table, and whether there were knives 
and forks left there, which might be worse 
bed companions than fleas, Over the knife 
and fork question I must have fallen asleep, 
for I was dreaming of hot roast beef when a 
glare of light awakened me, and, looking up, 
I saw two damsels, according to the expressive 
German idiom, drunk with sleep, who had 
been routed out of their beds, and were getting 
the table réady for my supper. 

From the dream of beef, it was an agreeable 
transition to the reality of bread-and-cheese, 
The two stout peasant girls, ST ae 
real, were busily producing wedges of black 
bread and an inexhaustible amount of goat- 
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milk cheese. As for the mighty beer-glasses, | 
with their bright engraven pewter lids, I did | 
not wonder at the subjects chosen by Dutch | 
painters ; for what could there be on earth 
finer than such beer-glasses, such bread-and- 
cheese, such a lamp-lighted kitchen, such 
handy peasant girls? I ate. I smoked my 
little travelling pipe. Memories and dreams 
mingled with the fact that a stout waitress 
was staring sleepily at me out of her dark 
eyes, and that I was staring sleepily at her ; 
and the fancy that we had been staring at one 
another sleepily somewhere else, I couldn’t 
remember where. I slept. I have no doubt 
I went to bed, for it was in bed that I 
awoke. 

No, there was no rain in the morning! I 
shaved by a ray of unadulterated sun-light. 
It was a feast day of the Catholic church, and 
carts were rattling to the door outside ; and 
there were voices in a hubbub of sound, 
sparkling all over with laughter; and there 
was a fellow singing in the mountain 
dialect : 





“The snow has been falling, 
And I must stay here, 
For visit my darling, 
I can’t, O dear! 


“The snow has been falling, 
The mountains are white ; 
I’ve now a new darling, 
And that’s all right.” 


I thought the matter of the song extremely | 
questionable ; but the melody and manner of | 
it were so blithe that they haunt me still— 
especially while shaving. 

The kitchen, down-stairs, I found full of life 
and bustle. The guides, who keep none of the 
church holidays, were fortifying their souls 


with “schnaps.” The church-goers from the 

mountains, who still had far to go before they | 
reached the pastor, were resting half-way, and 
bartering and comparing news together. The | 
waitresses were anything but sleepy; the 
ostler was plunged in a thousand cares; the| 
cattle of the farmers stamped; and chafed 

their rusty bits outside. On the walls of the 

room, the pictures were of Hofer and of other 

champions of the mountains ; and, to me, the 

people talked about their local memories. 

They told me of the famous defence of that 

pass during the “ French wars ;” and how the } 
man who built the inn in which we then 

talked, had defended the pass with the despe- 

rate energy of a Guerilla, and the success of 
an unerring shot—how, in fact, he had been 

the Leonidas of their unsung Thermopyle. 

A fine bold race of men they are who 
filled this little world ; they won my respect | 
at the first glance. The landlord, a powerful 
young man, came among us with a bold eye, 
neither blustering nor cringing ; he reviewed 
his guests with a free good-humoured look, 
such as might grace the face of one of nature’s | 
gentlemen. 
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Then to me, fortified with breakfast, came 
the ostler, saying that a car was ready—a 
narrow little one-horsed curiosity; for curi- 
ous the car must be that is constructed to 
jog, unshattered, over these rough mountain 
roads. The horse was capering beside his 
pole—single horses in Austria are not in- 
dulged with shafts—and friend ostler, who 
was to drive me on to the next village, looked 
so unutterably contented with the world, 
laughing to himself out of the fulness of his 
delight, that I determined to share some 
part of his shower of good-humour by indue- 
ing him to talk to me. Accordingly I won 
his confidence by the offer of a cigar. Then, 
to my great astonishment, he began praising 
the cigars of Milan in very good Italian, 
That made me curious, and I discovered that 
he had been a soldier in the fifth battalion of 
rifles, and had served in Italy. 

It had an odd effect to hear this rude 
mountain peasant garble the music of Italian 
with his uncouth dialect, and recall here, among 
the firs, the plains of Italy. Here, in the 
pleasant autumn morning, he was eloquent 
about the tumult and the roar of battle in 
the disastrous years 1848 and 1849. Uncon- 
scious of the horse and cart, and puffing man- 
fully at the cigar, he told, with earnest eyes, 
how he had loved “ Father Radetzky,” how 
the other generals often asked too much from 
the tired troops, how batteries were captured ; 
how he did not like eating polenta for his 
dinner ; mingling strangely the affairs ot 
history with the story of the ostler. He 
had become a soldier through the love 
which he preserved still for the pomp of war, 
the arms, the gay dress, and the music. But 


| he was a mountaineer when he enlisted ; and, 


on getting his discharge, he hurried back 
directly to the mountains, resolved to enter 
into service where he could in his home 
district, without a, sigh for sunny Italy. These 
mountaineers at home, seem to care little 
enough for the glories which we travel over 
sea and land to visit. Take them away, 
however, they are not easy until the firs 
again are rustling overhead, and they are 
comfortably wrapped up in the mists of their 
own hills. 

So our driver spoke with joy of his design 
to live another summer in his native place. 
This was a feast day, too, in the next village, 
and—secret of his abounding happiness—his 
Dirndl, his sweetheart, was there waiting for 
him ; yes, and we were now very near, he told 
me with a voice that came as if his heart 
were singing under it. 

The horse halts, snorting, and pricks up 
his ears at the loud sound of horns and 
fiddles in the village inn. Here our ride 
ends, The driver is gone in a minute, and 
has already found his place among the happy 
throng of dancers. That place I suppose 
to be—from the pair of beaming eyes that 
joyously greet him—beside his Dirndl. How 
he prances, and laughs, and swings round 





























Charles Dickens.) 


OUT SHOOTING. 


A MERRY sunshine shone over Vienna on 
the third day of September last. I was sitting 
in the early morning, looking at the little 
thimbleful of coffee and the two horns of 
bread, half roll half cake, which a fat little 
housemaid had just brought into my room, 
wondering how, after such slender fare, I 
could wait patiently for dinner, when a loud, 
cheery voice came ringing up the stairs, and a 
young German friend presently flung open 
my door, and showed himself to my astonished 
eyes in the complete sporting costume of his 
country. 

He wore a high-crowned, white Tyrolese hat, 
with a feather in it; a light-green coat, pro- 
fusely braided ; black dress trousers; and a 
pair of high Indian-rubber fishing-boots pre- 
posterously wide and large; a broad couteaw de 
chasse hung at his side ; a bran-new belt con- 
fined his waist, and he carried a green pouch, 
large enough, when filled, to load a pony. In 
short, he was in full sporting trim, and know- 
ing something of the manners of his country- 
men, I saw at once that he meant par- 
tridge-shooting. Had I been’a stranger, I 
should have supposed that he came to me in 
costume from a morning rehearsal of Der 
Freischiitz. 

Bidding a bull-dog and a terrier,which he had 
brought with him as sporting dogs, be quiet, | 
while he put their heads into a sort of brass 
cage, called a muzzle here, he told me, 
with considerable excitement, that he was| 
off to a shooting party some sixteen miles 
away, and that he came to fetch me to the 
gathering. 

“Tt will be a warm day,” I said, pulling on 
my gaiters. “Is there much heavy ground 
to go over ?”—“ No,” was the reply; “ no- 
thing but the regular paths.” 

I was soon ready, and without more ado 
we whistled up the bull-dog and the terrier. 
In five minutes we were whisking away in a 
light phaeton with four “ yuckers ” (a species 
of galloway, bred chiefly in Hungary), along 
the road to Gumpoldskirchen. 

We found a party of some twenty or thirty 
“guns” assembled at the house of my friend’s 
father. The gentlemen were fortifying them- 
selves against impending fatigue with different 
varieties of sausage, cold game, ham, and such 
matters, in the consumption of which we 
heartily assisted. Presently, all prepared to 
sally forth, The weather, as is common in 
the autumn, had changed since the beginning 
of the morning, and a pretty keen wind now 
blew. This nearly blew out the zeal of our 
companions, and promised to nip the bud of 
our day’s sport ; for your true German sports- 
man does not care much for the actual pursuit 
of game, if he can only put on his shooting 
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the damsel, and slaps his leather-covered) clothes. Since, however, I had hazarded my 
thighs, and flings his arm in the air, convert- | 
ing his finger and thumb into castanets !| 
Peace ever rest upon his love! 


day upon the speculation, I was indisposed 
to let the time be lost, and rallied those 
members of the party with whom I felt my- 
self to be on joking terms. My friend at 
length travelled up-stairs, and came back 
with a couple of ample catskin muffs, which 
were to be slung round our necks by means 
of a cord, to keep our hands warm. Fortified 
thus, we at length got under way, singing 
melodious choruses on the pleasures of the 
chase. The Germans sing much better than 
they hunt, 

I soon found, as we proceeded, that our 
party was diminishing ; when we had quite 
reached the hunting-ground, I found myself 
almost alone. Our companions had been 
dropped by the way singly, like Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb’s crumbs, and formed a line of sporting 
posts some twenty or thirty yards apart from 
one another. We then stood at ease for an 
hour, with a keen wind in our teeth ; while a 
section of our party took a circuit for the 
establishment of a circle, within which the 
game was to be hemmed. 

My friend at this time had an oppor- 
tunity of introducing me to a few stationary 
brethren. A fat little Sancho, in dress 
boots, with a coat much too small for his 
broad back, stood nearest to us. He was 
armed with a small Swedish rifle, which was 
loaded with ball. When my friend presented 
me to him as “ Sir Smith,” he answered “ Mr. 
The rest 
were a motley group of officers in uniform, 
and men in every costume but what we should 
suppose to be the right one ; fine picturesque 
fellows with sweeping moustaches, good 
beards, and gorgeously coloured clothes. A 
painter might have been glad of them,— 
though certainly an English painter never 
would have grouped them in a sketch of 
partridge shooting. 

At length a hum along the line informed 
us that the sport was shortly to begin ; and 
a student from Bonn who had included 
English in his studies turned to me with 
some excitement, saying “Sor, if you please 
now we cotch them will.” Assuredly, there 
galloped hares in plenty down upon us with 
their heads up, and the partridges were darting 
upward like rockets in all directions. “ Lie 
quiet,” said I to the student, “for here comes 
a hare! "—“I fear me not,” was the 
reply. The student, shutting both his eyes, 
let off at the same time both his barrels, 
and a horrid howl from my friend’s bull- 
dog, told us the result, which was _pre- 
cisely the reverse of that which was either 
intended or desired. A sharp fire now 
rang along our line, and the hare fell. 
When we took him up, it appeared that 
our stout little friend with the rifle had the 
credit of one among the lucky shots; for 
besides being riddled like a sieve, our victim 
had his head almost blown off. 

In some alarm at these proceedings, | 
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refrained from firing, in order that I might | 
keep a wary and an anxious eye upon the 
gentleman who had just shot the dog. My 
relief was inexpressible, when one ‘of. the 
keepers told me that he could do no farther 
harm, precaution having been taken to load 
his gun with powder only, and not to put in 
very much of that. 





My next care was to persuade our sports- | 


men to leash up their dogs, or at least to send 
them to the rear; for, as the hares came 
down, the dogs ved le ttely ran at them and 
gave chase, so that for some time there 
was no shooting to be had. One gentleman, 
who established an acquaintance by asking me 
whether I came “from England out,” warned 
off the game by his stentorian hunting songs ; 
others broke the line, and ran into the circle, 
thereby exposing their limbs to the attack 
of small shot; others flogged their dogs, 
who responded with discordant yells; and 
all had horns or whistles, into which they 
blew with lamentable perseverance, when 
they were not otherwise employed. I grew 


at last accustomed to this mode of sport. <As| 


the kreis or circle included only too much 
game, by the time our lines closed we had 
killed one hundred and forty-five hares, and 
twenty-three brace of birds. 

It was now about three o’clock in the after- 
noon; for we had begun late, and with one | 
delay ‘or another the d: vy had almost slipped | 
out of our hands. The keener sportsmen of 
our party were very anxious, therefore, to 
make the best use of our remaining time. 
But the appearance of a bevy of ladies wan- 
dering towards us through the distant fields, 
with a few sy ee of “lunch, gave us now 
reason to expect a rest of some duration. So 
it turned out. Our quarter-master had 
pitched upon a pleasant nook in one of those 
elegant little patches of ground, half wood, 
half shrubbery, which is the favourite resort 
of pheasants. There, disembarrassing our- 
selves of our guns, which had been slung over 
the shoulder, after German fashion, we sat 
down upon the grass, The afternoon had 
cleared again, and the day now felt to us 
quite warm after our exercise. The ladies 
hung their bonnets on the boughs of trees, 
and lucky beaux obtained the care of shawls 


y | precious. 
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at last to wander homeward. We departed 
through the fields and vineyards, singing as 
we came; for Germans bre athe an atmo- 
sphere of music. The clear bell-like voices 
of the young girls sounded very sweetly 
in the still air of the evening, as we 
trooped pleasantly along. Of one voice I still 
remember the soft, liquid, pleading tones ; the 
songstress looked so placid and so gentle, 
that one felt angels to be possible even on 
| this side of the stars. 

And so our shooting party ended. 


THE BOBBIN-MILL AT AMB 


sESIDE. 





OctoseR is the time for the late traveller 
in the Lake District to wonder why little 
|parties of men are roaming at mid-day on 
|the hill-sides, leaving their business below 
just as the ‘daylight hours are becoming 
October is the time for residents in 
\the district to look up anxiously to these hill- 
|sides, and to peep into the recesses of the 
mountains, to see what woods are to fall this 
year under the axe. October is the time when 
|the gentleman checks his horse under the 
great sycamore in the village, or before the 
| market-cross in the little towns, and reads, 
lover the heads of the group on foot, the hz ind- 
bills, nailed up, or stuck on, which tell what 
lots of coppice-wood are on view for sale 
during the latter days of the month. October 
is the time when the land agent, well-hooted, 
makes his way through moss, bog, brambles, 
and underwood, into every corner of certain 
plantations, followed by a labourer, who 
| carries a great pot of white or red paint, and 
a brush, w wherewith he marks the wood that is 
doomed. October is the time when the cooper, 





jand the hooper, and the field-carpenter, and 


the bobbin-maker, come up from town and 
village to the mountain side, to inspect the 
timber and coppice that are to be sold. These 
are the little parties that the late tourist 
watches from below. They are not leaving 
their business in the shortening days. They 
come here in the course of business, to 
measure, and inspect, and calculate, and make 
up their minds how high to go, in bidding on 
the auction day. It does not follow that they 





and parasols. We grouped ourselves uncon- 
sciously into a Watteau picture, and enjoyed 
one of the pleasantest of luncheons. The 
light wavy foliage of some young trees 
formed a bower overhead; a glorious hill- 
country, with the peaks of the Schneeberg, 
bounded the view before us in the distance. 
Pleasant words and merry tales went round 
with the good wine, and before long a vagrant 
fiddle and a strolling flute had been attracted 
by the distant music of our laughter. The 
fiddle and the flute made it quite certain to 
the meanest comprehension that our shooting 
for the day was over. So we yielded our- 
selves gladly to a dance. 

The peeping of the stars admonished us 


have no pleasure, because they come upon 
business. It is probable that the weather is 
delicious. It usually is so towards the end of 
October, in this region. The air is probably so 
still that the wet is heard to drop before the 
intruders reach the hazels, and the acorn to 
fall as they pass the larger oaks. The bulrush 
is as still on the brink of the tarn, as the 
grey rock which juts into it; and both are 
reflected, sharp and clear, by waters which 
are not disturbed by the wing of fly above, or 
the fin of fish from below. 

In that looking-glass, too, may perhaps be 
seen the first party of wild swans, arriving in 
good time from the north, and now looking 
down from their lofty flight, to see where they 
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will alight, and which of these mountain pools 
has the best promise of withered reeds and 
rushes for the nest, with seeds and roots and 
water-insects for food. The sandpipers, which 
were running about so busily a month ago, are 
gone ; but the stonechat is flitting among the 
bushes, and click-clicking amidst the silence. 
The season has been fine here: it must 
have been fine, by the quantity of foliage left 
in the woods. Here and there a dead branch 
hangs down, torn by the equinoctial winds ; 
but the leaves hang thick: not only the 
red leaves of the oak, but the spotted leaves 
of the sycamore, and the lemon-coloured 
leaves of the birch. ‘The season has been a 
tine one here ; what has it been in Alabama 
and South Carolina? That is the question 
which most nearly concerns the bobbin- 
makers of this party. Their purchases of 
these coppices depend mainly on whether the 
cotton crop in America has been a good or a 
deficient one. It is of some importance to 
them whether the mulberries have flourished 
in Italy and India ; and whether the flax has 
ripened well in Ireland; and whether the 
farmers at home are caring most about their 
sheep or their corn ; but the grand question 
is, what the season has been in the cotton- 
growing states of America. If Manchester is 
in good spirits, these bobbin-makers on the 
mountain may make up their minds to pay as 
high for coppice as they ever do, even to eighteen 
pounds per acre. If Manchester is low-spirited, 
they may even refuse to go beyond four pounds 


per acre. They may resolve to buy, each for | 


himself, ten thousand or twelve thousand feet ; 
or to buy only enough to hold on, until better 
news shall come to Manchester from over the 
Atlantic Ocean, Perhaps there may be among 
the bobbin-makers one as sure of a demand 
for his article as the coopers and hoopers. 
There are powder-mills at Elter Water ; and, 
as fire-arms are not out of use yet (nor likely 
to be), charcoal is wanted ; and there is a viewer 
from the powder-mills out on the hills to-day. 

The explorers have examined the moun- 
tain ash, and the birch, in the more exposed 
situations. They now come down among the 
ash and beech groves ; and leap from tuft to 
tuft in the bogs, after the alder and the wil- 
low; and look well to the hazel, and the 
aspiring sycamore, in the sheltered recesses. 
The wood is, for the most part, of from four- 
teen to sixteen years’ growth; though some 
may be of twenty. Thus, the excursion is to 
some new place, every October, for nearly 
twenty years,—the distance, however, is 
seldom more than twenty miles from any one 
man’s home. 

The wood will need a year’s seasoning in 
the sheds of the bobbin-mill; and by that 
time the prospects of trade may have changed ; 
but it comes to the same thing asif this grow- 
ing wood were to be used immediately ; for 
there is last year’s purchase stored up at 
home, and more or less of it may be used 
this year, or left over for next. 
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In passing from wood to wood, our party 
winds through streams, and round lakes of 
arable lands, to reach the islands and pro- 
montories of coppice which are scattered be- 
tween. It is curious that the seasons in 
America, and the spirits of the Manchester 
people, should affect the scenery of the Lake 
District; but it is so. Hundreds of years ago 
the whole region was covered with wood, 
except where the Romans made clearings, for 
a camp here, and a road there. The Saxons 
afterwards settled on their traces. When the 
Normans came, and their monks established 
themselves at Furness, they sent out their 
husbandmen and herdsmen to tiil the ground, 
and to pasture their flocks, farther and farther 
in the dales, and higher and higher up the 
hill-sides, building walls as they went, until the 
sunshine was let in over wide tracts, and the 
forest-like look of the region nearly disap- 
peared. Yet, when Wordsworth was young, 
some old people at Wythburn (about ten 
miles on the Keswick road, under Helvellyn) 
told him of the time when the squirrel could 
go from Wythburn to Keswick on the tops of 
the trees, without touching the ground. In 
those days, the people grew their own flax or 
hemp, and their own wool; and the spinning 
and weaving were done at home; and itine- 
rant tailors went their rounds through the 
district, staying at the farm-houses to make 
up the clothes. It did not occur to any one 
then (about a hundred years ago) that the 
woods of the district would be required to 
make this matter of popular clothing easier 
to everybody. Hence the felling went on too 
fast. Many patches of holly and ash were 
preserved within the higher enclosures, to 
feed the cattle and sheep, with the sprouts, 
where no other pasturage could be ob- 
tained ; but large tracts of rocky soil were 
laid bare, which had better have remained 
clothed with wood. Some improvement in the 
process of weaving had before this taken place. 
The Kays, father and son, of Bury, in Lan- 
cashire, had invented the flying shuttle and 
the drop-box, by which much time was saved 
to the weaver, and a wider cloth could be 
produced by one pair of hands. But there 
was not thread enough or yarn enough, spun, to 
keep the shuttle going so fast as was wanted. 
The weaver had to go about something else, 
while waiting for the spinners ; yet, in thou- 
sands of cottages, the wheel was whirring 
from morning until night, every day but 
Sundays. 

This was a state of things which could not 
last ; for, in regard to the arts of life, a great 
want is sure to be soon met with a remedy, 
Several ingenious men invented spinning- 
machines, during the latter half of the last 
century, and before its close, it was shown that 
one thousand threads could be spun by one pair 
of hands. Instead of the pack-horse toiling 
along the mountain-path, which was then the 
only way open from Kendal to Whitehaven, 
there might now be seen the carrier’s wagon, 
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winding round the hills on a broad road, 
bringing the new cotton fabrics to the “ states- 
men’s” dwellings, but still carrying away the 
“homespun,” in which the Westmoreland 
folks were as yet dressed. The “single thread ” 
wheels were destined to whirr for some time 
longer; but a new source of profit was 
opening to those who held land. There was 
a call for an infinity of bobbins for the new 








spinning-machines ; and the proprietors of 


bobbin-mills came from a distance to buy up 
the coppices of the district. At first, the 
effect of this new demand was to lay the 
hill-sides barer than ever ; but, as the wood 
grew again, and its owners saw that the 


demand was likely to be a lasting one, they | 


began to foster their woods, and to plant 
anew on soil which could not grow anything 
more immediately profitable. They arranged 
a succession of coppices, so as to render it 


feasible to sell to the axe one after another, as | 


it reached the age of from fifteen to twenty-one 
years. Thus, with every extension of the growth 
of cotton abroad, and of its manufacture 
at home, there has been a new cherishing of 
coppice in the Lake District; and much is 
the beauty of the scenery enhanced by this, 
and very valuable is the shelter given to 
flocks, and to human habitations, and to the 
tilled lands which lie between the woods. 
There are myriads of bobbins sent from the 


neighbourhood of Windermere, all over Lan- | 
eashire and Yorkshire, and into Scotland and 


Ireland, and to the United States, and our own 
colonies, and many to busy Belgium, where 
the sound of the loom is heard in clusters of | 
towns. The bobbin-mills round Windermere 
are, five mills (belonging to three establish- 
ments) at Stavely ; one at Troutbeck ; one at | 
Hawkshead; one at Skelwith; and one at 
Ambleside ; all, probably, visible at once from | 
the top of Wansfell. That Ambleside mill was 
a very humble affair a quarter of a century 
ayo. Let us see what may be found there now. 

The viewers have made up their minds 
about some tracts of coppice on the sides of 
Wansfell, and we see by their looks that 
before the primroses and wood anemones 
cover the ground, in some dearly loved dells, 
every sheltering twig will be gone, and only | 
stumps left. ‘The axe will soon be calling out 
the echoes from the rocks above, and then we 
shall see piles of fagots, and stacks of bark, 
awaiting the wains which will come clinking 
and clanging and creaking along the wintry 
road. While the viewers go down one side 
of the mountains to see such portions of 
Bishop Watson’s woods, at Calgarth, as are on 
sale this year, we will go down the other to 
Horrox’s mill at Ambleside. 

Down we go, among the red ferns and green 
mosses, and through many a boggy spot, to 
the road, and within hearing of the Stock— 


| stones below, makes one thirsty. 


|} gossamer above the stream. 
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|the lake; and between us and Ambleside igs 
the exquisite waterfall, called Stockghyll Force, 
Grander cataracts there may be—scarcely a 
more beautiful one. A _ breast of rock, 
feathered with wood, divides the stream 
exactly in two—and each current takes two 
leaps ; so that the symmetry of the picture is 
singular. The two lesser falls above, and the 
two greater below, answer to each other, as 
by the nicest art ; yet the ravine is as wild as 
if nobody had been here since the old Briton 
and the wolf hid themselves together from 
jthe Romans who were making a camp at 
Ambleside, and a road along the ridge of the 
Troutbeck hills. Along the verge of the 
ravine and of the woods we go down, catching 
glimpses through the foliage of white foam, 
of green and brown stones, of clear gushes 
|of water below, until we see a humble grey 
iroof before us, and observe that the woods 
| are opening, and that the waters are smooth 
jas the oily flow of Niagara above Table Rock— 
\smooth, but rapid, as we see by a red and 
yellow leaf here and there. ‘Those leaves 
danced merrily down from the bough, and 
now they are sailing joyously into the midst 
| of a prodigious hubbub. They are close upon 
|the Weir; and we are close upon the old 
mill, and the great brown water-wheel—a 
very dark brown, but shedding diamonds 
| when touched by the sun; and now, in its 
wet sheen, reflecting the emerald colour of the 
opposite slope of the dell. 

This is not much like visiting Birmingham 
, or Manchester manufactories. For the muddy 
vanal, we have a cataract of water “ softer 
than rain-water,” the proprietor assures us, 
and clear as starlight. The very sight of it, 
slipping over the Weir, and drowning the 
Instead of 
the coiling smoke, we have the balancing 
The stir from 
the full shakes, but spares it. Instead of attic- 
windows opposite, we have the old rookery. 





The rooks are our spies and gossips here; 
| 5D > 


and they and the babbling waters seem to be 
telling tales against each other, all the year 
round. The rooks never fail, and the noise 
never fails. We asked the proprietor whether 
he had ever to complain of want of water. 
“Very rarely, indeed,’ said he. “It is 
scant only in very hot and dry summers, 
and has not been so for some years now.” 
“And the noise; is it always like this?” 
Does he live in the sound of a cataract? 
O yes! and he never knows it, unless re- 
minded of it. And perhaps his men do not 
know what an infernal din they are living in, 
with those circular saws, and the whirring of 
a multitude of wheels and lathes. We begin 
to shrink from it, though we have as yet got 
no further than the old mill. We just look 





the beck (brook) which scampers down the 
hollow between Wansfell and the road to 
Patterdale. There lies Ambleside, nestling at 
the base of the mountain—a mile inland from 





into it as we pass, and find it a mere room, 
packed now with materials. The path which 
winds up into the wood was the old road to 
the mill; and this little yard held all the 
timber. 
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It is very different now. We pass and | amidst a scene and an air which should make 
examine large stacks of timber and poles—|men wise and long-lived. It is pretty sure 
beech, ash, mountain-ash, sycamore, “seal” | that no such sinner belongs to this mill, It is 
(sallow), hazel, birch, and alder. The greater; known that Mr. Horrox will employ none 
part is stacked under slated roofs; but some|such. From the moment that a man is found 
piles stand uncovered at present, There is|to have been drunk, he must come no more 
timber thick enough to make posts; and|there. And this is an important discourage- 
much of fourteen years’ growth—as large|ment of vice ; for nine-and-twenty men and 
as a stout man’s leg—which is split and| boys (only eight boys) are employed at the 
dressed into rails. While the circular saws) mill; and that is a number which tells upon so 
and the lathes are at work, it is as well to|small a population as the people of Ambleside. 





make other things, besides bobbins; so we | 
observe a new and much-improved kind of 
mangle in the old mill; and besides the 
posts and rails for fences, we see the legs 
of bedsteads lying about, 
pieces of turnery. 

The knots of the stouter wood are sliced off| 
before the splitting ; and the peeling is done | 
on the premises, while the wood is fresh. | 
‘The peel serves for fuel; the baker buys | 
for his ovens the chips and dust which lie 
almost knee-deep everywhere within the mill. 
As for the corners, and odds and ends of the 
wood, they are sold for “kindling” to the 
neighbours round, 

The circular-saws are from Sheffield. The 
rest of the machinery is home-made. Down 
in a chamber below the rest of the mill, are 
the cog-wheels, which are turned by the great 
water-wheel, There they whirl, smoothly, 
steadily; and between, and under them, 
may be seen again the clear gushing waters, | 
and green and grey rocks; and over them 
tle sunny wood, where the latest bees are 
swinging in the last blossoms of the year. 
Mr. Horrox’s house is completely covered 
with ivy; and the fuchsia and China-rose 
blossom beside the door. 

We may seem to dwell long on the natural 
features of the place ; but there is an unspeak- 
able charm in seeing the commonest manufac- 
turing toil cheered and brightened by the 
presence of that antique and ever-young 
beauty, who is supposed to be mournfully 
displaced by the establishment of the arts of 
life—We would fain convey some sense of 
this charm to our readers. We are thank- 
ful to be able to add, that there is here no 
drawback from the vice which is the curse 
of the district,—as of too many rural neigh- 
bourhoods. The one great pain to the in- 
habitants of the exquisite valley in which 
Ambleside lies, is the intemperance of the 








and other neat | change soon. 
| of sewing-cotton) in manufacturing towns, 


}across into blocks. 


| being thus kept out of danger. 


They are paid by the gross of bobbins ; 


and they earn from fourteen shillings to 
twenty-three shillings a week, at an average 
of fourpence per gross. 


There must be a 
The “ thread-men,” (spinners 


have new machinery, by which bobbins can 
be produced at five farthings, which here 
cost fourpence halfpenny. There have been 
contentions and strikes in those towns, 
ending, as strikes on account of machinery 
always do; and the change must reach this 
place in natural course. 

And now for the process. The wood being 
sorted,—some sold in blocks to the turners at 
so much per solid foot, and poles to the 
hoopers by the thousand (six score to the 
hundred),—the tree-stem to be wrought is 
brought to the circular saw. It is first cut 
Then, the block is split 
into slices. A man and boy sit opposite each 
other, at each end of the saw. The man 
applies the block, and pushes it from him 
some way ; and the boy finishes the severance 
by drawing it towards him ;—their fingers 
No accidents 
of consequence have happened at this mill ; 
but, elsewhere, it has been no uncommon 
thing for a careless workman to have all the 
fingers of one hand sawn off across the middle. 
The wood is sliced into squares, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and of different 
sizes, according to the sort of bobbin, of 
which these slices are to make the ends. The 
squares are baked, dry as a brown crust, in 
an outhouse which has an iron floor, heated 
by a furnace beneath. On this floor the 
squares are laid in rows, thick and close, and 
shut in until they aredone enough. After they 
are cool, they are bored with a round hole 
in the middle, which is to receive the shank. 
Two slices are glued together,—the corners 
of one crossing the sides of the other, that 





people. It is not quite so bad as it was; 
but still, the early walker, who begins the 
winter day by a walk under the stars, 
when the last fragment of the gibbous 
moon hangs over Wansfell, is but too likely 
to meet the labourer staggering tipsy to 
his work. In the summer twilight, or 
the repose of Sunday afternoon, when the 
mind should be awake and enjoying the 
interval from bodily labour, too many two- 
legged brutes may be seen, who have abdi- 
cated their prerogative of reason, and are 
courting disease and early death from drink, 


the grain may cross, and obviate fracture. 
One has a smaller hole than the other, that 
the end of the shank may fit in more securely. 
When glued, the cross-pieces are strung on a 
round iron bar, and screwed tight upon each 
other, to prevent warping. While they are 
thus drying, the shank is preparing. 

The shank is made round, in the lathe. It 
has next to be bored. This is done by boys, 
who simply drive the end against the steel 
borer which is turned by machinery. In an 
instant of time, the borer makes its way 
[through to the inner end. The shank goes 














































































































































































































































































































































































the cross-pieces. Next, the end 


shank are to be united. 


pieces. 


which fixes it in its place. 


bobbin, perfect in shape. 


and, if necessary, grooved. 


Some bobbins, wanted for certain kinds of 
spinning, must have their bore lined with a 


smoother substance than the ordinary wood. 


When they are thus lined, they are said to be | 


“bushed.” Some are “ bushed” with metal ; 
some with box-wood. In some, the “ bush ” 
goes only part of the way through the bore ; 
in others, the whole way. 
is of box, the bobbin and the “bush” are 


fluted, in order to fit more firmly into each | 


other. All who have examined bobbins may 
remember that a circle of lighter or darker 
wood appears round the bore. 
“bush.” 

Now we have bobbins before us of various 
shapes and sizes; some for silk ; some for flax ; 


some for wool, as well as the myriads for cot- 


ton ; and here are also parts of the shuttle of 


the Manchester weaver. Does anything re- 
main to be done? Yes; some buyers like to 
have their bobbins dyed ; some prefer them 
black ; some, oak colour ; some, yellow. The 


black dye is obtained from logwood and from! out sparks, or as rings of luminous vapour 


copperas ; the oak from catechu and fustic ; 
and the yellow from fustic, with a little alum. 
The dye certainly gives a finished appearance 
to the bobbins ; and ladies know that, when 
buying sewing cotton. The eye is drawn 
towards the neatness of black or oak-coloured 
bobbins, in preference to the undyed,—other 
things being equal. The dyeing is done by 
boiling the bobbins in coppers, with the 
chemical materials. 

We were tempted to follow the fagots of 


poles down to the hooper’s, to see what was | 


doing there. The new-world spirit, which is 
found wherever machinery is whirling, has, 
not made its way yet into the hoopers’ sheds 
in Ambleside. Here is no head-splitting din 
—no cioud of wood-dust, which visibly fills 
the nostrils of the turners at the lathe, and 
makes the visitor inquire about diseases of 
the lungs. Here, half-a-dozen men and boys 


are at work, with no newer machinery than | The world would be small were its oceans all land 


“the horse,” “the mare,” “the d 


me 
‘ o> 
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again to the lathe, to be made a little smaller 
at each end, in order to fit into the holes in 
and the 
A little boy, sitting 
at a glue-pot, holds a dauber (as we may call 
it), which is made of two rings, answering to 
the margins of the two holes in the cross- 
He dabs these holes with glue, and 
1ands the pieces to a man at his elbow, who 
inserts the end of the shank, and puts it in 
the way of a sharp rap from a driven hammer, 
When both ends 
are thus glued on, we have a bobbin; but 
with ends that are square, large, and rough. 
The bobbin goes to a lathe, where, in turning, 
it is met by a stout, three-sided sharp tooth 
or blade, which, quicker than the eye can| 
follow, cuts off the corners, and leaves a 
It is still rough, 
however; and it must be finished in the 
lathe ;—rounded at the edges, and smoothed, 


This is the} 





hoop. Do our readers wonder how the 
horse, the mare, and the dog can help in 
making hoops? The answer is, these are 
nicknames, given to the sort of bench on 
which the workman sits, in different stages 
of hoop-making. To cleave the poles, the 
man sits on a raised log, “the horse,” and 
simply splits the unpeeled wood into two or 
four pieces, with an axe. These pieces are 
taken possession of by the boy on “the mare,” 
who, by a treadle, raises or lets fall a block, 
to hold fast his strip of wood, which he thins 
and equalises with a two-handled knife, to 
render it smooth, and pliable for the “ bend- 
ing” machine. This machine consists simply 
of a pair of rollers turned by a cog-wheel and 
a winch : the strip of wood being drawn out 
between the rollers. 

Next, the strips have to be made into 
|hoops. A man who sits in the middle of the 
shed, with a stout model hoop on his knees, 
bends the strip round within the model, 
takes it out, and ties it with string, and then 
bends within it another and another strip, 
(tying none but the first), until he has made a 
compact mass of hooping. Nothing can well 
| be slower, or more primitive. 

Still, the business is a profitable one. Hoops 


;| are sent from Ambleside over the far parts of 
When the lining | 


the globe. The very largest go to Liverpool, 
These sell for about five pounds per thousand 
(six score to the hundred), In seasons when 
copses are scarce, or when the demand for casks 
|is great, coopers have given as much as nine 
or ten pounds per thousand for hoops. This 
cannot, however, go on. If it be true that, 
by new machinery, a porter barrel can be 
made complete, from the tree to the heading, 
in five minutes, it cannot be that the slow 
}and clumsy method of fashioning hoops by 
|hand can remain, even in the old-fashioned 
Lake District. 

We may soon be having some instrument 
which will rain hoops as a fire-work gives 


ascend from the chemical lecturer’s magic 
wine-glass. Meanwhile, “the horse,” “the 
mare,” and “the dog,” with their stiff backs 
and wooden heads, look as if they did not 
mean to budge, and had never heard of 
change. 


t00M IN THE WORLD. 


THERE is room in the world for the wealthy and great, 
For princes to reign in magnificent state ; 

For the courtier to bend, for the noble to sue, 

If the hearts of all these be but honest and true. 


And there ’s room in the world for the lowly and meek, 
For the hard horny hand, and the toil-furrow'd cheek ; 





> " . . 
and the! To harbour and feed such a pestilent band. 


For the scholar to think, for the merchant to trade, 
So these are found upright and just in their grade. 


But room there is none for the wicked; and naught, 
For the souls that with teeming corruption are fraught; 


> 


[Conducted by 
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Root out from among ye, by teaching the mind, 
By training the heart, this chief curse of mankind! 
Tis a duty ye owe to the forthcoming race-— 
Confess it in time, and discharge it with grace ! 
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Every fortnight, or thereabouts—not always 
regularly, for there are winds and tides, and 
other contingencies by land and water, that 
obstruct the progress of keels and wheels— 
the newspapers present their readers with 
two or three columns of closely-printed intel- 
ligence just conveyed to them from China and 
India by the Overland Mail. Of the millions 
who constitute the population of these islands, 
the numbers are comparatively small that 
take a direct interest in the news which thus 
comes journeying over mountains and seas 
with the plague-spots and spices of the East 
in its leaves; and of these the immediate 
curiosity is satisfied, for the most part, with 
an anxious glance at the deaths and pro- 
motions, the marriages and sick-lists, the 
arrivals and departures. A still smaller 
number enter into the pith of the matter 
recorded in these snatches of contemporary 
history, or comprehend the magnitude of the 
destinies that are sometimes shadowed out 
in dim little paragraphs from nooks and 
corners of the great frontier regions that 
stretch their mis-shapen limbs beyond the 
Indus. 
except in its grand results, or when some 


terrible war throws up to the surface its| 


exciting details, is little better than a con- 
fused heap of unsettled orthographies and 
unpronounceable names, mixed up with be- 
wildering policies and dynastic revolutions, 
which are fearfully chaotic to the general 
understanding, and which fall upon the ima- 
gination of the multitude very much like the 
traditions of an extinct world. 

Yet there is no intelligence from our pos- 
sessions in any part of the globe so important 
in its issues, so strange or startling in its 
every-day facts, or so romantic and _pic- 
turesque in its antecedents and associations, as 
the intelligence which is brought to us by the 
Overland Mail. Let the reader spread out 
before him a map of India—not confining his 
speculations to Hindostan, to the palatial 
cities of the Presidencies, steeped in the mys- 
terious music of a climate abounding with 
invisible life, or the cool ranges of the Hima- 
layas, or the remoter out-posts where we 
have established the limits of our power—but 
looking onwards into kingdoms and empires 
protected by our alliance, or preserved in their 
equilibrium by the neighbourhood of our 
authority, the Punjab and the Derejat, Can- 
dahar and Cabul, running up to the sunny 
lines of Persia, where a hundred races cluster 
in their mountain fastnesses, or scatter their 
camps over the plains and valleys—and let 
him endeavour to realise to himself the vital 
energies that are wakened up into perpetual 





conflict in those distant scenes, the collisions 


For the rest, the news from India, | 
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of class and clan, the struggles for power, the 
feuds and jealousies, and legacies of wrongs 
and revenges, that rack the passions of these 
wild communities, and he will begin tu feel 
a livelier human interest in the two or three 
dense columns, at present very dry and 
obscure to him, which are gleaned from the 
despatches of the Overland Mail, and poured 
out, not always, perhaps, with sufficient clear- 
ness, into our daily papers. Collecting a little 
preliminary information concerning the influ- 
ences and intrigues at work amongst Afghans, 
and Sikhs, and Oosbegs, and other dusky 
races in that quarter, and ascertaining how 
intimately the security of our Oriental em- 
pire is involved in our relations with them, 
and how every stir amongst them affects the 
sympathies and superstitions, the fears, hopes, 
and hidden desires of the native population 
within our own territories, he will no longer 
regard with indifference the arrival of a 
budget from the East. He will understand 
the importance that is attached to the few 
pregnant lines which announce the dates of 
the last advices from Bengal and Agra, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay. : 

The last few Overland Mails have been 
freighted with news of an ominous character ; 
for some months to come we may look for 
intelligence still more alarming. We should 
probably feel as little interest in the fact, 
that the Shah of Persia had thrown a large 
body of troops into the distant fortress of 
Herat, which stands close to his own frontier, 
and a long way from ours, as we should 
feel in a scrap of flowery heroics out of the 
“Pekin Gazette,’ were it not that the pre- 
sence of a Persian army at that particular 
point (never menaced by the Shah-in-Shah 
without sinister motives) is likely in its 
remote results to affect very seriously, if not 
actually to endanger, the safety of British 
India. 

The circumstances of the case are these: 
—-On the 4th of last June, the ruler of 
Herat, Yar Mahommed Khan, died, and be- 
queathed the throne to his son, Syed Mahomed. 
Now, this Yar Mahomed, a man hideous and 
ill-conditioned in mind and body, was one of 
those numerous usurpers, whose dashing ex- 
ploits furnish unlimited materials for the 
dramatic genius of the amphitheatre ; and 
his death, therefore, was the immediate signal 
for a simultaneous outbreak in several quar- 
ters, each setting up its own claimant, pre- 
liminary to an indefinite series of discursive 
forays, pleasantly called in that country a war 
of succession. Amongst the foremost claim- 
ants are the chiefs of Candahar, who have 
much the same sort of right to the throne as 
the robbers of the Rhine had to the plunder 
of the defenceless vessels that floated under 
their “ castled crags.” But they thought they 
had at least as good a right to the Heratee 
kingdom as its late owner, and so they de- 
scended upon the city with four thousand 
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horsemen ; and, having easily overcome Syed 
Mahomed, who is represented to be an im- 
becile and incapable person, they applied to 


the Shah of Persia for help to en: able them to | 


keep their conquest. The Shah at once re- 
sponded to the request, by sending an army 


of twelve thousand men avowedly to their| 


assistance, but really in the hope of recover- 
ing the authority formerly held by Persia over 
that province. In the me: anwhile, the im- 
broglio was thickening in other directions. 
Dost Mahomed, Khan of Cabul, 
at the boldness of the Candahar chiefs, 
are tributary to his power, marched upon 
their capital, of which he will doubtless finally 
dispossess them, and placing one of his sons 
at the head of a large force, 
to Herat to dispute the vacated sovereignty, 


to which the ambitious youth has a sort of | 


left-handed claim, by virtue of his marriage 
with one of the thousand-and-one daughters 
of the late Yar Mahomed. Of the other 
claimants who have started up, including the 
surviving sons of the Prince who had been 
deposed by the late ruler, we need not speak, 
as their chances of success are utterly obli- 
terated by the superior strength and influence 
of their opponents. 

Such are the royal and revolutionary broils 
in course of development round the be- 
leaguered walls of Herat. The mere English 
reader (a personage who is supposed to know 
nothing of the doings of foreign races, or, as 
the Chinese more ‘descriptively call them, 
“outside barbarians,”’) will naturally ask, 
“What have we to do with the feuds of 
these people?” It was to elicit and answer 
that very question that we have invoked 
attention to the warning voice of the Over- 
land Mail. 

Upon the scene of conflict and confusion 
which we have indicated, rather than depicted, | 
there falls a strong light from a great distance, | 
which, growing broader and broader, and 
approaching nearer and nearer every moment, 
will soon shed such an illumination over the | 
battle-field, as to leave us no longer in doubt | 
as to what interest we have in the ‘complicated 
struggle now going forward. Watching with 
avidity every vicissitude of fortune that pro- 
mises to produce a convulsion in those regions, 
Russia has not been an unobservant spectator 
of the death of the Khan of Herat, and the 
contentions that have grown out of it; and, 
seizing upon the opportunity it seemed to| 
throw o open for carrying into execution one of | 
the old Muscovite schemes of aggrandisement, | 
Yr apidly transported to the northern coust | 
cf the Caspian Sea a body of troops, that 
had no sooner effected their landing there, 
under the pretext of proceeding against the 
Turkomans, than, casting off all disguise 
as to their real motive, 
their onward march in the direction of| 
Herat. What have the Russians to do with 
the affairs of Herat, which lies on the 
frontier of Persia, divided from them by the! 


indignant | 
who 


sent him forward | 


they commenced 


| whole of that kingdom? This is the point 
| for consideration. 

The invasion of India has long been one of 
the grand projects of the Czars. They have 
endeavoured to initiate this design in a 
variety of ways, and under a hundred different 
excuses ; sometimes by arms, sometimes by 
subtle diplomacies, undermining other powers 
jat the Court of Teheran, and endeavouring 
|to sap the influence of the English in their 
relation with the border tribes. The notion 
of a Russian invasion of India used to be 

regarded by us at one time as a pure chimera ; 

while, at other periods, it has produced all 
over British India a feeling of alarm little 
short of a panic. We appear never to have 
been able exactly to make up our minds as to 
| the practicability of so gigantic an enterprise, 
But we have grown wiser by experience, and 
;can no longer affect indifference to the agita- 
tion of a scheme which, whether its ultimate 
achievement be likely or not, is calculated, 
even in the attempt, to involve us in the most 
| serious difficulties. 

Russia is the only European power whose 
geographical position would enable her to 
embark in such an undertaking with the 
slightest prospect of success. She alone pos- 
sesses a frontier in Asia, which brings her 
|into immediate intercourse with the Asiatic 
inations ; and she has the largest interest of 
all the European powers in seeking to divert 
the commerce of the East from its present 
channels. The highway from Russia to India 
lies through Persia. Nature has set up an 
| almost impassable barrier between them, in 
| the stupendous chain of the Caucasus ; yet, in 
spite of that obstacle, the Czars have ste adily 
persevered for a hundred years, at an enor- 
| mous expenditure, in their efforts to establish 
| themse lves beyond the Caucasus, for the 
| furtherance of ulterior views, which clearly 
pointed to the rich shores of the Indus. Hence 
the expedition of Peter the Great from 
|Astracan, the prodigious outlay at which 
Catherine tried to maintain herself in Ge orgia, 
the subsequent absorption of that kingdom 
|into the Russian empire, and the constant 
| intrigues of the Russians to detach Persia 
from the English alliance. The present move- 
| ment upon Herat is part and parcel of the 





jsume policy; and we are justified by the 


history of the past, in believing that Persia is 
mer‘ly the dupe and instrument of the 
| Autocrat. But it is necessary to explain why 
the clustering of foreign levies round the 
|ramparts of a small fortified town on the 
remote confines of Afghanistan, acquires an 
air of suspicion which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would not "necessarily attach to 
such an event. 

Herat is called, after the imagerial way of 
the Easterns, the key of India, or, sometimes, 
the gate of Indis u. It derives this title from its 
position, which presents the most available 
basis for a plan of operations against India, 
being within an easy distance of our frontier, 
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and otherwise admirably situated for the 
occupation of a hostile army. The only inter- 
vening country between Herat and the Indus 
is the kingdom of Cabul, or Afghanistan, as 
it is indifferently named, whose present ruler, 
Dost Mahomed, has suffered wrongs and in- 
dignities enough at our hands to tempt him, 
should the opportunity ever arise, to turn the 
balance against us. We once before threw 
him into the arms of Russia and Persia, when 


we declared war upon him in 1838, not only | 


without justification, but in open violation of 
every principle of justice and sound policy. 
That was the disastrous war in which our 
whole army was cut off to a single man on 
its retreat from Cabul, and which was 
rendered no less memorable and admonitory 
by the sufferings of Sale’s brigade at Jellalabad, 
and the mutinies at Candahar. A history of 


that war, drawn from amass of wnpublished | 


correspondence, diaries, and official documents, 
has just appeared.* It shows that the cir- 


cumstances which then led to the invasion | 
of Afghanistan were as nearly as possible | 


identical with the incidents at this moment 
in course of development at Herat; and as 
the details with which it furnishes us have 
a direct application to the present crisis, 
we will avail ourselves of a few passing 
memorabilia from its pages. 


The grounds upon which we entered into | 
that war were of no greater urgency than the | 
dangers which now menace us from the same | 
A Persian army was encamped before | 


point. 
Herat ; Russian officers and engineers were 


engaged in its ranks, directing and assisting | 
its movements; and, as there was no doubt 
that, if Herat’ had fallen, the conquerors | 


would have overrun the kingdom of Cabul, 


and finally taken up their position on the banks | 


of the Indus, it was clear that our security 
was doubly implicated in the issue. There 
were two courses open to us—to compel Persia 
to raise the siege of Herat, which we should 
have been justified in doing by existing 
treaties, or to form a defensive alliance with 
the reigning sovereign of Cabul, who was 
eager to cultivate friendly relations with us ; 
or we might have combined these two courses 
with still greater advantage. We did neither ; 
but, with a violent disregard of right and 
reason, we declared war, not against the 
Persians, who had broken faith with us, but 
against Dost Mahomed, who was as much 
interested as we were ourselves in driving the 
invaders out of Afghanistan. “It was, in- 
deed,” exclaims Mr. Kaye, “an experiment on 
the forbearance alike of God and of man ; and 
therefore, though it might dawn in success 
and triumph, it was sure to end in failure and 
disgrace.” And in failure, and disgrace, and 
ignominy, unparalleled in our annals, it did 


5 


* History of the War in Afghanistan. From the unpub- 
lished letters and journals of political and military Officers 
employed in Afghanistan throughout the entire period of 
British connexion with that country. By John William 
Kaye. 2 vols. Bentley. 


| for the transport of artillery. 
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end. We hunted Dost Mahomed from his 
throne, set up in his place the miserable 
prince he had deposed, and, after the loss of 
millions of money and many thousands of 
lives, were only too glad to restore that able 
ruler to his throne again. Dost Mahomed is 
still sovereign of Cabul, evincing the same 
energy and resolution that had marked his 
career froin the beginning ; and, seeing his 
kingdom threatened by the same perils which 
impended over it in 1838, he is now on his 
way to Herat, to make his stand, single- 
handed, on the threshold of his territories, 
against the common enemy. We wait, with 


no ordinary anxiety, for the announcement of 
the measures England will adopt in this 
emergency. 

In the meanwhile, let us glance at the spot 
le for empire is about 


upon which the strugg 
to take place. 

We knew very little concerning Herat 
before the Persians invested it in 1838; and 
we might still have remained in comparative 
ignorance of its actual resources, but for the 
accidental presence of a gallant young English- 
man, who, happening to be in the neighbour- 
hood at the time, offered his services to the 
besieged, and was mainly instrumental, by his 


courage and intelligence, in enabling the gar- 


rison to hold out for nearly ten months, when 
the Persians, despairing of making any im- 
pression on the place, struck their tents, and 
turned their faces towards Teheran. That 
young Englishman was Eldred Pottinger ; and 
from the journals he kept at the time, in 
addition to other sources of information, Mr. 
Kaye has drawn up a narrative of the siege, 
which will be read with interest, not only on 
account of the novelty of the matter, but the 
striking and picturesque traits with which it 
abounds. 

Herat stands in a rich valley, variegated 
with corn-fields, vineyards, and gardens, and 
rears its ramparts at the only point of the 
great mountain range which presents facilities 
The surround- 
ing country, within which converge all the 
great roads leading to India, is so singularly 
rich and fertile, that it is known as the 
Granary of Central Asia. Jt is one of the 
greatest emporiums of Asiatic commerce, and 
possesses within itself so much natural wealth 
as to be capable of affording supplies fcr an 
army of more than ten times the number at 
present collected in and about the city. But 
the charm and beauty of the place is all out- 
side the walls: the moment you enter the 
streets, you are struck by the repulsive con- 
trast between the filth of the town, and the 
freshness and. cheerfulness of the country. 
Like most Eastern cities, the interior of 
Herat is a heap of mud and accumulated 
refuse. 

The art of sewerage is unknown amongst our 
excellent friends the Afghans. There is not 
even a drain or gully in Herat, to carry off 
the heavy rains, which, instead of being con- 
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ducted out of the streets, are carefully col- 
lected in stagnant pools, dug expressly for the 
purpose, in the open streets. This ingenious 
contrivance for securing to the inhabitants 
the greatest possible amount of unhealthiness 
in the compactest possible form, is rendered 
still more effective by certain practices, which 
prevail amongst the people, of flinging out 
their dead cats and dogs, and other contami- 
nating putridities, into the middle of the 
streets, where they are suffered to rot and 
volatilize into the air. Yet this city was 
originally built with infinite pains and mag- 
nificence, and constructed with a skilful eye 
to its defences. Fortified on all sides, by a 
deep ditch, and solid earthen walls, pierced 
by gates, and defended by outworks, it pre- 
sented an almost impregnable aspect ; although 
at the time when the Persians assailed it, the 
fortifications appear to have been so much ne- 
glected, that had the besiegers conducted their 
operations with ordinary tact, they might have 
carried the place, according to the best mili- 


tary authorities, in four- and- -twenty hours. | 
From the description Mr. Kaye gives us of 


the city, we gather that it forms a quadrangle, 
the four sides of which are of nearly equal 
length, a little less than mile in extent, 
fronting the four points of the compass. The 
main defences consisted of two covered ways, 
or fausse-braies, on the slope of the embank- 
ments, one/within, and the other without, the 
ditch ; the outer one being on a level w ith the 
surrounding country. On the northern side 
rose up the citadel, which, overlooking the city, 


and being built of excellent brick masonry, 
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exceptions, to the present time,) numbering 
altogether about forty-five thousand souls, 
consists of a straiige mixture of Hindoos, 
Armenians, and Jews. It was a period of 
domestic savagery when Prince Kamran, 
whom the Persians came to dispossess, ruled 
over the Heratee dominion. The local Go- 
vernor was allowed so small a salary, that he 
made up for the short-comings of his income 
by plundering the houses of the inhabitants, 
and selling the people into slavery, just as 
the prodigal proprietor of a well-wooded 
estate would cut down his timber whenever 
he wanted to raise a sum of money for his 
exigencies. The consequence was, that the 
people of Herat lived in a state of continual 
fear. They wore in their anxious faces the 
aspect of a miserable and harassed race. 
“very man suspected his neighbour, and 
lurked about corners, and hurried stealthily 
through the streets with looks of watchfulness 
and alarm, as if he were endeavouring to es- 
cape observation, or fly from pursuit. Women 
hardly ever made their appearance out of 
doors ; and after dark it was dangerous even 
for men to go abroad without armed escorts. 
The shops were hastily shut up before sunset ; 
and all through the night the poor people, who 
had locked themselves up for quiet and secu- 
rity in their houses, were scared by shrieks, 
and cries, and challenges, ringing up from the 
streets, where the rulers of the city were way- 
laying and kidnapping such of their luckless 
subjects as were foolhardy enough to linger 


| outside their doors, or to thread in the dusk 
}any of the avenues of the town, in pursuit of 


Such a 





with high ramparts and towers, was the 
strongest point of the whole. 
The internal structure of the city is per- 


| their pleasures - or their business. 
| state of things is incredible out of that king- 
dom, or Ogredom, of Dahomey, where human 











fectly regular, and in strict accordance with | 


its external form. It is divided into four| 


sections, by two principal streets, which cross | gold mine. 
The | 


built, with | 


each other at right angles in the centre. 
manner in which these streets are 
shops on the lower floors, and covered in at 
the top with a succession of small domes 
springing from arches, so as to form splendid 
bazaars, realises in the description 


the European imagination associates with the 
gay marts of the East, but, unfortunately, 


these graceful outlines, enlivened to the roof 


with the lively tints that flash upon the eyes 
from the richest stuffs of the East, will not 
bear close inspection. The bazaars have fallen 
into ruin, and are literally choked up with 
rubbish. The decay of all this fine masonry 
is the inevitable consequence of a singular 
defect in the architecture, common to all 
similar structures in that country,—not one 
of the arches having a key-stone, in the 
absence of which, a vacancy is left in the 
apex, filled up loosely with bits of broken 
bricks. 

The population of Herat, (we are speaking 
of it as it was described by Pottinger, and 
the description, no doubt, applies, with slight 





trafic i isa “royalty, systematic: ally worked and 
fiscally protected, like a herring-fishery, or a 
But there are many incredible 
things done in the East, of which we have yet 
to learn the mysteries. 

It was this seizing and selling of men and 
women, which furnished the Shah of Persia with 


|a pretext for laying siege to Herat in 1838, 
those | 
pictures of Oriental pomp and wealth which | 


Amongst the indiscriminate victims by whose 
blood and muscles the Governor's coffers were 
thus continually replenished, were many 
Persians ; and the Shah was no doubt per- 
fectly justified in seeking an indemnification 
for the wrongs committed against his subjects. 
But it was only a pretext, after all; and if 
there had not been another motive at the 
bottom, the probability is that he would 
never have troubled himself to vindicate at 
Herat personal rights which he treated with 
royal contempt at home, ‘The motive is 
easily explained. 

Herat was formerly tributary to Persia: 
and even when it was governed by an Afghan 
prince, it continued to pay tribute to the Shah, 
disguised under the name of a present. Ths ut 
Persia should desire to recover her influence 
in Herat, and be ready to seize upon the 
flimsiest pretence fur making war upon it, 
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was natural enough, considering with what|she hopes ultimately to achieve, by insensibly 


naked audacity self-interest and brute force 
override all considerations of reason and 
equity in the East. The Shah had just 
enough of exeuse in the conduct of the 
Afghan rulers towards the Persian dwellers 
in the city to give a faint colouring of justifi- 
cation to the expedition. The Persians were 
undoubtedly heavily oppressed by the reign- 
ing powers at Herat. 1t was not merely that 
they were robbed and sold as slaves. Behind 
these iniquities there was a sectarian grudge, 
which gave a marked and special character to 
the tyranny under which they suffered. 
Persians generally belong to the Sheeah, the 
Afghans to the Soonee, sect. Christendom 


The | 


itself—even to the fires of Smithfield and the | 


massacres of Paris—never exhibited fiercer 
heartburnings and hostilities than rage be- 
tween Soonee and Sheeah ; an analogy which 


will help the reader to as vivid a picture as| 


we can give him of the unchristian enmities 


by which these faithful infidels are distin- | 
The rulers and the soldiery of 


guished. 
Herat, the classes in whom all arbitrary 
power was vested, were Soonees to a man, 
while the shopkeepers and peaceful inhabit- 
ants were for the most part Sheeahs. Hence, 


in addition to the vulgar object of mere con-| 


fisecation, the Afghan governing powers were 
enabled to indulge their pious enthusiasm in 
the persecution of the heretic citizens. 


The | 


case was a hard one upon the Sheeahs ; and 
it was worthy of so magnificent a monarch | 


as the Shah to take it up. But how did it 


happen that Russian officers and engineers | 


were mixed up in his councils and strategies 
on this oceasion? What had they to do with 
the rights of conscience, or the souls, bodies, 
and goods of the Sheeahs ? 


Simply this, that Russia was interested in| 


urging on the Shah to the conquest of that 
commanding position, for exactly the same 
reason which moved the monkey to make 


use of the cat’s paw in snatching the nut 


out of the fire. For upwards of a century, 


Russia has been possessed by the grand idea| 


of founding an Eastern empire ; and the way 
to it, as we have shown, lies through Persia, 
But as the subjugation of the whole of Persia 
by force of arms would have been a work of 
indefinite expenditure in time and treasures, 
it has been skilfully prosecuted up to the 
present hour by other means—by bit-by-bit 
acquisitions, by corrupting the governors of 
provinces, to which the institutions of Persia 
afford peculiar facilities, and by that subtle 
machinery of secret diplomacy in which 
Russia excels all the rest of the world. Thus, 
constantly interfering in the affairs of the 
Shah, giving him the most friendly advice, 
professing the most anxious interest in his 
prosperity, placing armies at his disposal, 
flattering his ambition, and pampering his 
love of show and aggrandisement by a variety 
of seductive suggestions and proposals, Russia 
has never lost sight of the grand object which 


/on the road to her assistance. 





sapping the internal strength and self-reliance 
of Persia, weakening her relations with 
England, and rendering her more and more 
dependent on Russian aid and_ protection. 
Over and over again she has pointed out to 
Persia the advantages that would accrue 
from the subjugation of Herat, Khorassan, 
and Khiva ; and the Shah, too eager to swallow 
the bait, seems never to have been able to 
detect the hook it concealed. 

The same game is now playing over again ; 
Persia is actually represented in Herat by 
twelve thousand men ; and Russia is moving to 
her help from the shores of the Caspian. In 
1838, Persia had some ground of justification ; 
now she has none. It is a sheer act of inva- 
sion, rendered additionally suspicious by the 
sympathy of the still remoter power who is 
As to the 
claims of the Candahar chiefs to the throne 
of Herat, which Persia has undertaken to 
champion—how is she concerned in them, 
even supposing them to be valid? The fact 
that they are destitute of any legitimate 


| foundation, only proves that her object is to 


heighten and exasperate the internal feuds 
out of which she expects to snatch a profit for 
herself. 

It would entangle us in an intricate story of 

Royal-family jars to trace out the question of 
legitimacy ; but there is no difficulty in show- 
ing, that whoever may be the rightful heir of 
the smeared and shattered sceptre, it certainly 
cannot be the aspiring individual set up by 
the Candahar chiefs. ‘The population of Af- 
ghanistan is divided into two principal clans 
or tribes, the Populzyes and the Barukzyes. 
The Suddozye, or royal race, was a branch of 
the former ; and out of these Suddozyes came 
all the kings, by the Oriental right divine ; 
even the prime ministers being created from 
the same privileged stock. The Suddozyes, 
however, were no more immortal than the 
Bourbons in their holdings, and it happened 
some thirty years ago, more or Jess, that the 
Suddozyes were dethroned and driven out by 
the Barukzyes, who, in the person of Dost 
Mahomed, took possession of the throne. The 
history of Dost Mahomed’s career, and of the 
war which was undertaken to depose him, and 
which ended in his final restoration and re- 
cognition, is related so fully and clearly by 
Mr. Kaye, that, for all requisite informa- 
tion concerning the popular Barukzye dynasty, 
we cannot do better than refer the reader to 
that work. 

When Dost Mahomed assumed the go- 
vernment of Cabul, the only vestige of the 
Suddozye royalties that remained above the 
earth, was concentrated in Shah Kamran, 
a wretched old man, debilitated by debauchery, 
and ferocious and heartless by nature, who 
was allowed to retain a pageant of sovereignty 
in the Khanship of Herat. It was under his 
rule that the city was stricken with the 
curses of that fiendish despotism to which we 
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have already alluded. The Shah Kamran | 
had a prime minister, who was a still more | 
repulsive monster than himself, “a stout, 
square-built man,” says our historian, “of 
middle height, with a heavy stern counte- 
nance, thick negro-like lips, bad straggling 
teeth, an overhanging brow, and an abruptly 
receding forehead.” The human demon, 
whose portrait stands out so sharply in this 
minute description, was the late sovereign of 
Herat, Yar Mahomed Khan. He rebelled 
against his master, and had the honor of 
turning out the last of the Suddozyes. He 
appears to have been on intimate terms with 
Dost Mahomed, and when he died was on his | 
return from a visit to him. 

We have now before us a map of political 
genealogies, from which it is evident that, so 
far as legitimacy, in the European sense of | 
the term, is concerned, the true claim must 
rest in some one of the sons of Shah Kamran ; 
although in which of them history will, pro- 
bably, never trouble itself to inquire. 

But in this map of royalties, true and 
false, where shall we find the Candahar 
line 2? We shall find it in that misty re- 
gion in which horses are placed that have | 
been out-distanced in a race, and which is} 
well known in sporting phraseology under 
the designation of Nowhere. The Candahar 
candidate, who, even in Candahar, subsists 
solely on Dost Mahomed’s protection, has no 
more intelligible right to the throne of Herat, 
than the fact that he happens to be Dost 
Mahomed’s brother. His claim has much 
about the same validity as any similar claim 
would have had in the person of Jerome or 
Lucian Buonaparte, if either of them had 
imagined himself entitled to a stray govern- 
ment in virtue of his being Napoleon’s 
brother ; and the parallel will be quite com- 
plete, if we can imagine such a claim set 
up and asserted in opposition to Napoleon 
himself. 

We have endeavoured in a short compass to | 
give a clear account of the present state of| 
affairs in Central Asia, and to show how 
deeply our interests are implicated in the 
issue. If we have succeeded in awakening 
attention to the subject, and in supplying just 
enough of information to enable our readers 
to enter satisfactorily into the details of future 
operations in that quarter, we shall have ac- 
complished the end we had in view. The 
importance of the movements converging 
upon Herat from so many different points, 
cannot be exaggerated ; and as the growing | 
war resembles so exactly, in all its aspects 
and in its ulterior aims, the circumstances 
which led to Lord Auckland’s unfortunate 
manifesto in 1838, we commend to earnest 
consideration the history of the Afghan expe- 
dition which has made its appearance so 
opportunely. Equally remarkable for the 
fulness and authenticity of its statements and 
the integrity of its criticisms, it possesses 





much of the charm of an Oriental romance, 
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from the breadth and picturesqueness of 
treatment, and the striking character of 
incidents. 
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CHIPS. 
WONDERFUL SWALLOWS. 


In a previous number, [No. oa we pre- 
sented our readers with a Zoological Problem 
—the substance of which was the curious fact 
that a Serpent in the Zoological Gardens of 
the Regent’s Park had thought fit to swallow 
his bed,—to wit, a large railway blanket 
wrapper, instead of two rabbits which had 
been left him for supper. The problem pro- 
pounded was the life or death of the Serpent, 
according to his ability or inability to dispose 
of so extraordinary a mass of unnatural food, 
He swallowed the blanket on the 3rd of Oc- 
tober ; he was still persevering in his efforts 
to digest it, when we last wrote, on the 28th 
of October. 

We have now to announce that the Serpent, 
acting upon the old proverb that “ discretion 
is the better part of valour,” has finally 
abandoned the attempt, having neither di- 
gested the blanket nor died of it; but has 
wisely evaded the dangerous solution of the 
problem, by disgorging it, after persevering 
in retaining it during a period of thirty-six 
days. The change which had taken place 
in his mind was discovered by the watchman 
on the 8th instant, on going his nightly 
rounds, It was in the middle of the night, 
but he presently called another watchman to 
his side, and entering the Serpent’s case, 
assisted the reptile—both the watchmen 
giving a slow careful pull at one end—in 
disgorging the blanket, 

We have since seen the blanket. Tt is, as 
we stated, the usual rough railway wrapper. 
It is about five feet wide, and six feet long. 
The wrapper is entire, with the exception 
of a few small holes and rents, and an 
appearance of rottenness in two or three 
places. The colours, also, are nearly all 
discharged, the fabric being now of a dingy 
slaty grey. 

The Serpent, though rather “delicate” 
since this affair, seems likely to do well. He 
ate nothing after disgorging the blanket, 
during a whole week ; but has just taken a 
small rabbit. He continues to drink much 
water. The blanket has, no doubt, absorbed 
more moisture than he could conveniently 
spare, during the five weeks it has lain in his 
inside. 

One of the keepers informed us, that this 
was not the first time such a feat had been 
attempted in the Gardens; and added that 
on the previous occasion the Serpent had 
persevered to the last, and remained the victor 
of his blanket. But the record of this per- 
formance has not been very carefully pre 
served, and we cannot say that we feel per- 
fectly satisfied on the point. 
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The serpent-species, however, have no| 
claim to a monopoly in the way of eccentric 
eating. The taste of other creatures has 
often been equally unaccountable. Among 
the earliest recollections of our childhood the | 
figure of a large house-dog holds a prominent 
position. He was of the mongrel species 
commonly known as a_ retriever, — black, 
gaunt, and hideous. He was remarkable 
both for his powers of abstinence and for his 
appetite ; the latter being rather voracious than 
discriminating. No rubbish came amiss to 
him ; but woollen manufactures seemed pecu- 
liarly grateful to his palate. We well re- 
member our feeling of dismay on letting fall 
a woollen glove, of tiny dimensions, from our 
nursery window, in sight of “ Ned,” who was 
gambolling beneath. We rushed down stairs, 
and out into the garden; but arrived too 
late—the mangled remains of our little pro- 
perty were just disappearing down the throat 
of the thief. A boy’s stiff cloth cap—rather a 
tough morsel, one would think—was left upon 
the grass while the owner was at play, and 
shared the same fate. A large sheet of brown 
paper, on another occasion, afforded him a 
dainty meal. But Ned could do more than 
this. The housekeeper was sitting by the 
kitchen fire one winter afternoon, engaged in 
darning coarse cloths, with a large piece of 
flannel on her knee, stuck full of needles of a 
large size ; in fact, stocking-needles ; when in 
stalked Ned, grim and awkward, as usual. 
Observing the tempting piece of flannel, he at | 
once pounced upon it, and swallowed it, 
needles and all, before the terrified sempstress 
could interfere! This unprecedented feat ex- 
cited universal consternation in the house- 
hold ; but Ned galloped and tumbled about 
as before, apparently not in the least discom- 
posed by his perilous repast. Nor did he 
ever seem the worse for it: he lived many 
years after, and died at last, not of indiges- 
tion, but old age. The history of Ned is both 
attested and preserved in the family archives | 
of Holbrooke House, Derbyshire. 

But as for the wonders of digestion in 
some creatures, the daring and romantic} 
character of their exploits in attempting | 
novelties as objects of food—we know of 
few that can approach to any rivalry with 
the powers of the ostrich, One day a car-| 
penter, in the Regent’s Park Gardens, was | 
at work in a stable, the side of which was! 
open to a corner of the cage of an ostrich. | 
A pretty nursery-maid chanced to pass that, 
way, and the carpenter having engaged | 
her in conversation, ceased his work for a} 
while, and stood smiling and chatting, with | 
his hands behind him; in which he held} 
a gimlet he had been using. His back was | 
towards the cage. The ostrich observed the | 
gimlet—saw that it was nice—and, darting 
forth his head and long neck between the 
bars, snapped it out of the carpenter's 
hands. The man turned hastily round, but 
before he could make an effort to regain his 
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gimlet, the ostrich gave a toss with his head, 
the gimlet disappeared, his neck made a 
stiff arch for a moment, and the gimlet was 
safely down. 

But the performances of the bird were not 
to cease with this feat; his reputation was 
to have other facts to rest upon. Not long 
after, he saw a young gentleman standing 
near his cage, displaying, to a friend, a knife 
which he had just purchased. It was a 
many-bladed knife. Directly the ostrich 
caught sight of this, he knew that it must be 
very good indeed. Watching his opportu- 
nity, he made a sudden dart upon it, and 
caught it in his beak. The gentleman made 
a rush at the bars of the cage ; but the ostrich, 
taking a long stride back, stood out of reach, 
with an insolent straddle, in the middle of his 
cage ; and, with one jerk of his neck, bolted 
the delicious curiosity. 

The keepers watched the bird, and ex- 
amined his cage very narrowly for a long 
time; but no traces of his preposterous 
fancies were ever restored to sight, neither 
did the ostrich appear in any degree incom- 
moded. 

Three months after these performances, 
the ostrich, from some unknown cause or 
other, got into a bad state of mind with the 
bars of his cage, and in a contest which 
ensued, he broke his back. His death 
speedily followed, and a post-mortem examina- 
tion was immediately made; but no trace 
whatever, either of the gimlet or the many- 
bladed knife, was discovered in any part of 
his wonderful interior. 


NEAPOLITAN STATE PRISONERS. 
Naptes, Oct. 8, 

Seexine health here in Naples, and 
meddling not at all with European politics, 
I yet find it impossible to walk with an 
impassive mind among the scenes that are 
presented daily to my notice. 

Once, when I was looking down upon the 
Bay, enjoying the tranquillity of sunset, a party 
of condemned prisoners went by ; it included 
men condemned for moral offences various in 
hue; and men condemned for political opinions, 
The wrists of all were bound with cords, so 
tightly, that on many hands the flesh was 
swollen ; and soldiers behind beat, with the 
but-end of their muskets, those who lagged. 
These “condannati” were tried men, sen- 
tenced to a banishment of six or ten years. 

The kingdom of the Two Sicilies, not having 
any colonies, can of course banish its pri- 
soners only to different districts in the 
Neapolitan dominions, and especially distri- 
butes them among the islands of the coast. 
The prisoners are of two classes: those who 
have been tried and condemned—the con- 
dannati—and those who, having been tried 
and acquitted, are retained in prison ; or those 
who are imprisoned before trial, in charge of 
the. police, “alla disposizione della Polizia.” 
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The condemned have the relief of knowing! 
the exact term of their imprisonment. The 
accused—although by the law of Naples! 
theoretically innocent—have not the benefit 
of knowing in how many years they may - 
tried, and how they may be sentenced ; 

that ‘imprisonment ‘to them is of indefinite 
duration. Imprisonment on suspicion is an | 
every-day occurrence, and takes place at the in- | 
stigation of gentlemen belonging to a licensed | 
body of the most infamous men in Europe ; | 
whose trade is in human suffering,—who are | 


petted, patronised, and, what is more to their | 


purpose, who are paid by the authorities. 
I saw a party of the condannati arrived 


at their place of exile, and presented, by the | 


sbirro, with the formal papers to the local 
judge. Their names having been called over, 
they were dismissed to find for themselves 
food and lodging: such prisoners are allowed 
fourpence a-day to provide for 
subsistence. 
time according to their habits and their 
inclinations ; but it very frequently, indeed, 
occurs, that one of the harder criminals, who 
does not care at all who suffers so that he 
effects his own escape, intimates that he can 
make revelations. He is at once released, 
and sent to Naples. Some of the better dis- 
posed prisoners, uniting for the consolation of 
a more congenial society, have been observed 
to meet together. The rascal is thanked for 
his news, and set at liberty. Soldiers and 


ammunition are sent down to break up the 


secret societies of the conspirators. 

The prisons around Naples contain num- 
bers of men belonging to all ranks, who are 
imprisoned, untried, on political suspicion. 
Whatever ruffian wishes to remove an 
obstacle to lust, or avarice, or ambition, has 
only to send a tale to the authorities, in 
which his victim figures as “a liberal philo- 
sopher.” Justice here is a very glutton after 

garbage ; and a hint at dangérous opinions, 

from the lips of a rogue, will “drag an honest 
man out of his bed. A poor ignorant man, 
who had thus unexpectedly been torn from 
home, and caught in the confusion but a 
whisper of his crime—Opinions, “ Opinioni,’— 
said to me lately, “Sir, I am punished for 
Pirioni, when I don’t so much as know what 
Pirioni means.” 

How many men swept away thus, untried, 
to the prisons, lie forgotten there, or whether 
any die away, forgotten and untried, I do not 
know. I know, however, that a new judge, 
appointed lately to a small provincial town, 
finding in gaol some prisoners whose case he 
did not understand, considered it a matter of 
course to write to the government, describ- 
ing them, and ask whether they might not be 
men who had been imprisoned on accusation, 
and forgotten ? The question was suggestive. 

Among the political prisoners are a class 
called the crociati—people who went to Lom- 
bardy with crosses on their breasts, to repel 
the Austrians, accompanied with the applause 





|decent burial ; 


themselves | 
These men will spend their| 
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of their fellow-citizens, and their sovereign’s 
‘consent. Venice fell; and, with passports, 
the crociati were sent to Pescar 2a; but neither 
‘there nor at Ancona did they find rest for . | 
their feet. An Austrian brig tinally escorted 
o|them to Naples, where they were distributed 
among the various places of detention. Num- 
bers of these crociati went out in the heat 
‘and enthusiasm of the greenest youth, and 
would have revered a government ‘which had 
restored them gently to their relatives. I 
| have stood by the death-bed of one of these 
conspirators, who must have been about four- 
|teen when he took the cross, and died a 
political prisoner, crying for his mother. 
The child’s companions clubbed a trifle from 
their miserable allowance to procure him 
and this act was stigmatised 
asa combination, and set down against them 
as a crime. 

One day I saw, sitting on a rock, a miserable 
object grinding his teeth and raving. Two 
soldiers were approaching, to bind him, and 
take him before a judge. I asked the reason, 
They replied—* We cannot endure his cursing 
‘and his blasphemy.” By his dialect, the man 
appeared to be a Piedmontese. The expres- 
|slon—or rather the no-expression—in his eye 
and in his voice betrayed too clearly what 

vas the matter. “This,” I said, “is a case 

for the hospital, and not for the judge. God 
has visited him heavily, and to-morrow, in 
like manner, may visit you.” I found, upon 
inquiry, that this being, whom every mob 
hooted and pelted, had ‘been a gentleman in 
Genoa. When the gover nments of Italy 
were sending all strangers to their respective 
countries, he had been denounced as a Neapo- 
litan, stripped of his property, and sent to 
Naples. At Naples, his accent betrayed him 
to be a Piedmontese, and every Piedmontese 
was a man to suspect of liberal opinions, He 
was therefore placed, as possibly dangerous, 
in charge of the police. He soon became only 
too harmless, for his mind gave way under 
his trouble. 

The friends of detained prisoners exert 
themselves to procure their liberation, or the 
comparative mercy of atrial, I do not know 
whether authorities are influenced by bribes, 
but I know well that they take them freely. 
A poor man was dilating to me upon his 
wrong the other day, inasmuch as he had 
sent to an influential character ten ducats 
worth of cheese and ham, which had been 
duly taken, while the required favour had 
not been returned for it. 

Little or no attempt is made in the prisons 
to classify offenders. There is an offence 
called blasphemy, which is a convenient pouch, 
into which many curious items of offence are 
thrust, such as breaking the king’s image, re- 
fusing to serve in the militia, and entering on 
portions of common ground which had been 
allotted in the general disturbance, but 
never had been cultivated. In the same 
| prison, then, side by side, sharing one fate, 
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are the blasphemer and the murderer : that 
is to say, the man who has destroyed an 
image of the king of Naples, and the man 
who has destroyed God’s image, in the body 
of his brother. 

The best reflection upon facts like these 
may be conveyed in a scrap of authentic, 
although, possibly, somewhat revolutionary 
Neapolitan conversation. 

“Sempronius,” said one gentleman, “has an 
excellent character, but I wonder how he con- 
trives, in these times, to keep himself so clear 
of difficulty.” “Yes,” answered his friend, 
“he is asafe person, for he knows well how to 
paint a mask.” “Ah!” said the first, “that is 
a great virtue.” I broke in upon these revo- 
lutionary talkers with the observation that, if 
they talked sense, society in Naples must be 
exceedingly corrupt. “ Yes,” answered one, 
“we cannot afford now to be honest. Society 


here consists mainly of two classes—hypo- 
crites and martyrs.” 

Had a spy chanced to hear that speech, 
my friend would certainly have gone where 
“blasphemers ” are daily sent—to a dungeon. 


SONNET. 


ON MR. LOUGH’S STATUE OF “ LADY MACBETH.” 

Ir this dread image were by ocean thrown 

Amidst some people who have never yet 

Learn’d in the mind’s creations to forget 

Life’s pressure, and the melancholy stone 

Were on a rock for savage wonder set, 

Methinks some peak, from Shakespeare’s world 
unknown, 

Would loom on spirits reverential grown 

To strange divinity—as if they met 

A bodied fragment of the poet's soul ;— 

And, while the spectral gaze and withering hand 

Urge silence such as that which death’s control 

Rules, on the thoughts of that astonish’d band 

Shapes frum the noblest scenes by mortal plann'd 

Would rise, and breathe the grandeur of the whole. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XI. 


In the year of our Lord one thousand one 
hundred and eighty-nine, Richard of the Lion 
Heart succeeded to the throne of King Henry 
the Second, whose parental heart he had done 
so much to break. He had been, as we have 
seen, a rebel from his boyhood ; but, the mo- 
ment he became a King against whom others 
night rebel, he found out that rebellion was a 
great wickedness. In the heat of this pious 
discovery, he punished all the leading people 
who had befriended him against his father. 
He could scarcely have done anything that 
would have been a better instance of his 
real nature, or a better warning to fawners 
and parasites not to trust in lion-hearted 
princes. 

He likewise put his late father’s treasurer 


| chains and locked him up in a dungeon, 
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from which he was not set free until he had 
relinquished, not only all the crown treasure, 
but all his own money too. So, Richard 
certainly got the Lion’s share of the wealth 
of this wretched treasurer, whether he had a 
Lion’s heart or not. 

He was crowned King of England, with 
great pomp, at Westminster: walking to the 
Cathedral under a silken canopy stretched on 
the tops of four lances, each carried by a 
great lord. On the day of his coronation, a 
dreadful murdering of the Jews took place, 
which seems to have given great delight to 
numbers of savage persons calling themselves 
Christians. The King had issued a pro- 
clamation forbidding the Jews (who were 
generally hated, though they were the best 
and most useful merchants in England) to 
appear at the ceremony; but as they had 
assembled in London from all parts, bringing 
presents to show their respect for the new 
Sovereign, some of them ventured down to 
Westminster Hall with their gifts; which 
were very readily accepted. It is supposed, 
now, that some noisy fellow in the crowd, 
pretending to be a very delicate Christian, 
set up a howl at this, and struck a Jew who 
was trying to get in at the Hall door with 
his present. A riot arose. The Jews who 
had got into the Hall were driven forth ; and 
some of the rabble cried out that the new 
King had commanded the unbelieving race to 
be put to death. Thereupon the crowd 
rushed through the narrow streets of the 
city, slaughtering all the Jews they met; and 
when they could find no more out of doors 
(on account of their having fled to their 
houses, and fastened themselves in) they ran 
madly about, breaking open all the houses 
where the Jews lived, rushing in and stabbing 
or spearing them, sometimes even flinging 
old people and children out of window into 
blazing fires they had lighted up below. This 
great cruelty lasted four-and-twenty hours, 
and only three men were punished for it. 
Even they forfeited their lives : not for mur- 
dering and robbing the Jews, but for burning 
the houses of some Christians, 

King Richard, who was a strong restless 
burly man, with one idea always in his head, 
and that the very troublesome idea of break- 
ing the heads of other men, was mightily 
|impatient to go on a Crusade to the Holy 
Land, with a great army. As great armies 
could not be raised to go, even to the Holy 
Land, without a great deal of money, he 
sold the Crown domains, and even the 
high offices of State: recklessly appointing 
noblemen to rule over his English subjects, 
not because they were fit to govern, but 
because they could pay high for the privilege. 
In this way, and by selling pardons at a dear 
rate, and by all kinds of avarice and oppres- 
sion, he scraped together a large treasure, 
He then appointed two Bishops to take care 
of his kingdom in his absence, and gave great 
powers and possessions to his brother John, 
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to secure his friendship. John would rather 
have been made Regent or Governor of 
England ; but he was a sly man, and friendly 
to the expedition; saying to himself, no 
doubt, “The more fighting, the more chance 
of my brother being killed ; and when he is 
killed, then I become King John !” 

Before the newly levied army denarted from 
England, the recruits and the general popu- 
lace ‘distinguished themselves by astonishing 
cruelties on the unfortunate Jews: whom, in 
many large towns, they murdered by hun- 
dreds in the most horrible manner. At York, 
a large body of Jews took refuge in the Castle, 
in the absence of its Governor, after the wives 
and children of many of them had been slain 
before their eyes. Presently came the Gover- 
nor, and demanded admission. “How can we 
give it thee, O Governor!” said the Jews 


upon the walls, “when, if we open the gate} 


by so much as the width of a foot, the roar- 
ing crowd behind thee will press in and 
kill us!” Upon this, the unjust Governor 
became angry, and told the people that he 
approved of their killing those Jews; anda 
mischievous maniac of a friar, dressed all in 
white, put himself at the head of the assault, 
and they assaulted the Castle for three days. 
Then said Jocren, the head-Jew, to the rest 
(who was a Rabbi or Priest), “ Brethren, there 
is no hope for us with the Christians who are 
hammering at the gates and walls, and who 
must soon break in, As we and our wives and 
children must die, either by Christian hands, 
or by our own, let it be by our own. Let us 
destroy by fire what jewels and other treasure 
we have here, then fire the castle, and then 
perish!” <A few could not resolve to do this, 
but the greater part complied. They made a 
blazing heap of all their valuables, and, when 
those were consumed, set the castle in flames. 
While the flames roared and crackled round 
them, and, shooting up into the sky, turned it 
blood-red, Jocen cut the throat of his beloved 
wife, and stabbed himself. All the others 
who had wives or children, did the like 
dreadful deed. When the populace broke in, 
they found (except the trembling few cower- 
ing in corners, whom they soon killed) only 
heaps of greasy cinders, with here and there 
something like part of the blackened trunk of 
a burnt tree, but which had lately been a 
human creature, formed by the beneficent 
hand of God, as they were. 

After this bad beginning, Richard and his 
troops went on, in no very good manner, with 
what it was the fashion of the time to call 
their Holy Crusade. It was undertaken 
wy. by the King of England and his old 
friend Philip of France. They commenced 
the business by reviewing their forces, to 
the number of one hundred thousand men. 
Afterwards, they severally embarked their 
troops for Messina, in Sicily, which was ap- 
pointed as the next place of meeting. King 
Richard’s sister had married the King of this 
place, but he was dead ; and his uncle Tancrep 


|shore ; and 


| had usurped the crown, cast the Royal Widow 


into prison, and possessed himself of her 
estates. Richard fiercely demanded his sister’s 
| release, the restoration of her lands, and 
(according to the Royal custom of the Island) 
that she should have a golden chair, a golden 
table, four-and-twenty silver cups, and four- 
jand-twenty silver dishes. As he was too 
powerful to be successfully resisted, Tancred 
| yielded to his demands, and then the French 
King grew jealous, and complained that the 
English King wanted to be absolute in the 
Island of Messina and everywhere else. 
Richard, however, cared little or nothin’ for 
this complaint, and in consideration of a pre- 
sent of twenty thousand pieces of gold, pro- 
mised his pretty little nephew ArtTHuR, then 
a child of two years old, in marriage to 
Tancred’s daughter. We shall hear again of 
pretty little Arthur by-and-bye. 

This Sicilian affair arranged without any- 
body’s brains being knocked out (which must 
have rather disappointed him), King Richard 


|took his sister away, and also a fair lady 


named BERENGARIA, with whom he had fallen 
in love in France, and whom his mother, 
Queen Eleanor (so long in prison, you re- 
member, but released by Richard on his 
coming to the Throne), had brought out 
there to be his wife ; and sailed with them 
for Cyprus. He soon had the pleasure of 
fighting the King of the Island of Cyprus, for 
allowing his subjects to pillage some of the 
English troops who were shipwrecked on the 
easily conquering this poor 
monarch, he seized his only daughter, to be 
a companion to the Lady Berengaria, and put 
the King himself into silver fetters. This 
done, he sailed away again with his mother, 
sister, wife, and the captive princess, and soon 
arrived before the town of Acre, which the 
French King with his fleet was besieging 
from the sea. But the French King was mn 
no triumphant condition, for his army had 
been thinned by the swords of the Saracens, 
and wasted by the plague ; and Sanapin the 
brave Sultan of the bold Turks, at the head of 
a numerous army, was at that time gallantly 
defending the place, from the hills that rise 
above it. 

Wherever this united army of Crusaders 
went, they agreed in nothing except in 
gaming, drinking, and quarrelling, in a most 
‘unholy manner; in debauching the people 
among whom they tarried, whether they were 
friends or foes; and in carrying disturbance 
and ruin into quiet places. The French King 
was jealous of the English King, and the 
English King was jealous of the French King, 
and the disorderly and violent soldiers of the 
two nations were jealous of one another ; con- 
sequently, the two kings could not at first 
agree, even upon a joint assault on Acre, but 
when they did make up their quarrel for that 
purpose, the Saracens promised to yield the 
town, to give up to the Christians the wood of 
the Holy Cross, to set at liberty all their 
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Christian captives, and to pay two hundred | 


thousand pieces of gold. All this was to be 
done within forty days ; but, not being done, 
King Richard ordered some three thousand 
Saracen prisoners to be brought out in the 
front of his camp, and there, in full view 
of their own countrymen, to be deliberately 
butchered. 

The French King had no part in this 
atrocity ; for he was by that time travelling 
homeward with the greater part of his men ; 
being offended by the overbearing conduct of 
the English King; being anxious to look 
after his own dominions ; and being ill besides 
from the unwholesome air of that hot and 
sandy country. King Richard carried on the 
war without him, and remained in the East, 
meeting with a variety of adventures, nearly 
a year and a half. Every night when his 
army was on the march, and came to a halt, 
the heralds cried out three times, to remind 
all the soldiers of the cause in which they 
were engaged, “Save the Holy Sepulchre !” 
and then all the soldiers knelt, and said 
“Amen!” Marching or encamped, the army 
had continually to strive with the hot air of 
the glaring desert, or with the Saracen soldiers 
animated and directed by the brave Saladin, 
or with both together. Sickness and death, 
battle and wounds, were always among them ; 
but through every difficulty King Richard 
fought like a giant, and worked like a common 
labourer. Long and long after he was quiet 


in his grave, his terrible battle-axe with 


twenty English pounds of English steel in 
its mighty head was a legend among the 
Saracens; and when all the Saracen and 
Christian hosts had been dust for many a 
year, if a Saracen horse started at any object 
by the wayside, his rider would exclaim, 
“What dost thou fear? Dost thou think 
King Richard is behind it ?” 

No one admired this king’s renown for 
bravery more than Saladin himself, who was a 
generous and gallant enemy. When Richard 
lay ill of a fever, Saladin sent him fresh 
fruits from Damascus, and snow from the 
mountain tops. Courtly messages and com- 
pliments were frequently exchanged between 
them—and then King Richard would mount 
his horse and kill as many Saracens as he 
could; and Saladin would mount his, and 
kill as many Christians as he could. In this 
way King Richard fought to his heart’s 
content at Arsoof and at Jaffa; and finding 
himself with nothing exciting to do at Asca- 
lon, except to rebuild, for his own defence, 
some fortifications there which the Saracens 
had destroyed, he kicked his ally the Duke of 
Austria, for being too proud to work at them. 

The army at last came within sight of the 
Holy City of Jerusalem ; but, being then a 
mere nest of jealousy, and quarrelling and 
fighting, soon retired, and agreed with the 
Saracens upon a truce for three years, three 
months, three days, and three hours. Then, 
the English Christians, protected by the noble 
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Saladin from Saracen revenge, visited Our 
Saviour’s tomb ; and then King Richard em- 
barked with a small force at Acre to return 
home. 

But he was shipwrecked in the Adriatic 
Sea, and was fain to _pass through Germany, 
under an assumed name. Now, there were 
many people in Germany who had served in 
the Holy Land under that proud Duke of 
Austria who had been kicked ; and some of 
them easily recognising a man so remarkable 
as King Richard, carried their intelligence to 
the kicked Duke, who straightway took him 
prisoner at a little inn near Vienna. 

The Duke’s master the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and the King of France, were equally 
delighted to have so troublesome a monarch 
in safe keeping. Friendships which are 
founded on a partnership in doing wrong, are 
never true; and the King of France was, 
now, quite as heartily King Richard’s foe, as he 
had ever been his friend in his unnatural con- 
duct to his father. He monstrously pretended 
that King Richard had designed to poison him 
in the East ; he charged him with having mur- 
dered there, a man whom he had in truth be- 
friended ; he bribed the Emperor of Germany 
to keep him close prisoner ; and finally, through 
the plotting of these two princes, Richard 
was brought before the German legislature, 
charged with the foregoing crimes, and many 
others. But, he defended himself so well, that 
many of the assembly were moved to tears by 
his eloquence and earnestness. It was de- 
cided that he should be treated, during the 
rest of his captivity, in a manner more becom- 
ing his dignity than he had been, and that he 
should be set free on the payment of a heavy 
ransom, This ransom the English people 
willingly raised. When Queen Eleanor took 
it over to Germany, it was at first evaded 
and refused. But, she appealed to the honor 
of all the princes of the German Empire, and 
appealed so well that it was accepted, and 
the King released. Thereupon, the King of 
France wrote to Prince Johu—* Take care of 
thyself. The devil is unchained !” 

Prince John had reason to fear his brother, 
for he had been a traitor to him in his cap- 
tivity. He had secretly joined the French 
King ; had vowed to the English nobles and 
people that his brother was dead; and had 
vainly tried to seize the crown. He was now 
in France, at a place called Evreux. Being 
the meanest and basest of men, he contrived 
a mean and base expedient for making him- 
self acceptable to his brother. He invited 
the French officers of the garrison in that 
town to dinner, murdered them all, and then 
took the fortress. With this recommendation 
to the goodwill of a lion-hearted monarch, he 
hastened to King Richard, fell on his knees 
before him, and obtained the intercession of 
Queen Eleanor. “I forgive him,” said the 
King, “and I hope I may forget the injury 
he has done me, as easily as he will forget my 
pardon.” 
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While King Richard was in Sicily, there 
had been trouble in his dominions at home; 
one of the bishops whom he had left in charge 
thereof arresting the other, and making, in his 
pride and ambition, as great a show as if he 
were King himself. But, the King hearing of 
it at Messina, and appointing a new Regency, 
this Loyacramp (for that was his name) had 
fled co France in a woman’s dress, and had 
there been encouraged and supported by the 
French King. With all these causes of 
offence against Philip in his mind, King 
Richard had no sooner been welcomed home 
by his enthusiastic subjects with great display 
and splendor, and rejoicing, and had no sooner 
been crowned afresh at Winchester, than he 
resolved to show the French King that the 
Devil was unchained indeed, and made war 
against him with great fury. 

There was fresh trouble at home about 
this time, arising out of the discontents 
of the poor people, who complained that 
they were far more heavily taxed than the 
rich, and who found a spirited champion in 
Wituram)3$=Firz-Ossert, nicknamed Lone- 
BEARD. He became the leader of a secret 
society, comprising fifty thousand men ; was 
taken by surprise ; stabbed the citizen who 
first laid hands upon him; and retreated, 
bravely fighting, to a church, which he main- 
tained four days, until he was dislodged 
by fire and run through the body as he 
came out. He was not killed, though; 
for he was dragged at the tail of a 
horse, half-dead, to Smithfield, and there 
hanged. This was long a favorite remedy 
for silencing the peoples’ advocates ; but as 
we go on with this history, I fancy we shall 
find them difficult to make an end of, for 
all that. 

The war, delayed occasionally by a truce, 
was still in progress when a certain Lord 
named Vipomar, Viscount of Limoges, 
chanced to find in his ground a treasure 
of ancient coins. As the King’s vassal, he 
sent his sovereign half of it; but the King 
claimed the whole. The lord refused to yield 
the whole. The King besieged the lord in his 
castle, swore that he would take the castle by 
storm, and hang every man of its defenders 
on the battlements. 

There was a strange old song in that part 
of the country, to the effect that in Limoges 
an arrow would be made by which King 
Richard would die. It may be that Berrranp 
DE GOURDON, a young man who was one of 
the defenders of the castle, had often sung it 
or heard it sung, of a winter night, and re- 
membered it when he saw, from his post 
upon the ramparts, the King attended only 
by his chief officer, riding below the walls, 
surveying the place. He drew an arrow to 
the head, took steady aim, said between his 
teeth, “ Now I pray God speed thee well!” 
discharged it, and struck the King in the left 
shoulder. 


LS 
| sidered dangerous, it was severe enough to 
cause the King to retire to his tent, and 
direct the assault to be made without him. 
The castle was taken, and every man of 
its defenders was hanged, as the King 
had sworn they should be, except Bertrand 
de Gourdon, who was reserved until the 
royal pleasure respecting him should be 
known. 

By that time, unskilful treatment had made 
the wound mortal, and the King knew that 
he was dying. He directed Bertrand to be 
brought into his tent. The young man was 
brought there, heavily chained. King Richard 
looked at him steadily. He looked, as steadily, 
at the King. 

“Knave!” said King Richard. “ What 
have I done to thee that thou shouldest take 
my life?” 

“What hast thou done to me?” replied the 
young man. “ With thine own hands thou hast 
killed my father and my two brothers. My- 
self thou wouldest have hanged. Let me die, 
now, by any torture that thou wilt. My 
comfort is, that no torture can save Thee. 
Thou too must die ; and, through me, the world 
is quit of thee!” 

Again the King looked at the young 
man steadily. Again the young man looked 
steadily at him. Perhaps some remembrance 
of his generous enemy Saladin, who was not 
a Christian, came into the mind of the dying 
King. 

“Youth!” he said, “I forgive thee. 
unhurt !” 

Then, turning to the chief officer who had 
been riding in his company when he received 
the wound, King Richard said : 

“Take off his chains, give him a hundred 
shillings, and let him depart.” 

He sunk down on his couch, and a dark 
mist seemed in his weakened eyes to fill the 
tent wherein he had so often rested, and he 
died. His age was forty-two ; he had reigned 
ten years. His last command was not obeyed, 
for the chief officer flayed Bertrand de Gourdon 
alive, and hanged him. 

There is an old tune yet known—a sorrow- 
ful air will sometimes outlive many genera- 
tions of strong men, and even last longer than 
battle-axes with twenty pounds of steel in 
the head—by which this King is said to have 
been discovered in his captivity. BLONDEL, a 
favourite Minstrel of King Richard, as the 
story relates, faithfully seeking his Royal 
master, went singing it ontside the gloomy 
walls of many foreign fortresses and prisons, 
until at last he heard it echoed from within 
a dungeon and knew the voice, and cried out 
in an ecstacy, “O Richard! O my King!” 
You may believe it if you like ; it would be 
easy to believe worse things. Richard was 
himself a Minstrel and a Poet. If he had 
not been a Prince too, he might have been a 
better man perhaps, and might have gone out 
of the world with less bloodshed and waste oi 


Go 


Although the wound was not at first con-! life to answer for. 
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